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Dr. Cornish’s Progress 


R. LOUIS C. CORNISH, President of the 

American Unitarian Association, is having an 
excellent recovery from an operation for the re- 
moval of a stone in the ureter performed on Tues- 
day, December 6, in Boston, at Phillips House of the 
Massachusetts General Hospital. A report to THE 
Rucister from his physician received Monday noon, 
i. December 12, stated that this week Dr. Cornish 
would be able to leave his bed, and within a fort- 
night he would be strong enough to go to his home 
in Cambridge, Mass., and within the month, it is 
expected, will be actively in touch with the duties 
‘of his office, to the great satisfaction and happiness 
of his associates. Dr. Cornish’s general physical 
condition was unusually good when he went to the 
hospital. His temperature early returned to nor- 
' mal, following the operation, his appetite is good, 
and his spirit most cheerful. We are one, through- 
' out the Fellowship, in expressing our cordial ap- 
preciation of this gratifying news. To Dr. Cornish, 
. the head of the Association of churches, we send 
affectionate greetings and good wishes. 


Beecher—and Paine 


HAT A WORLD! 
clamation. If the people who have been 
laboring with the toppled figure of Henry Ward 
' Beecher to make him upright again would give one- 
! tenth the effort devoted to that celebrated case to 
; decent honesty of inquiry into the truth about 
i Thomas Paine, that great man would rise in the 
people’s thought to a stature unsurpassed by all 
the Fathers except, perhaps, Thomas Jefferson. 
But Beecher was orthodox, Paine was liberal. 
There is the whole story, and little credit is it to the 
_ American orthodox mind. 


A new book causes the ex- 
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in all of its rigid inhumanity, are responsible for 
the blindness at once to the faults of the one and 
the virtues of the other person. 


There could be no better illustration of the reli- 
gious mind of America. Beecher, as his author, 
Paxton Hibben says, will always be an innocent 
and heroic character; and we say that Thomas 
Paine will always be, if not a “filthy little athe- 
ist,” as Theodore Roosevelt in one of his unin- 
formed and harsh outbursts described him, a kind 
of faithless villain who used his unquestioned in- 
tellectual gifts to go a-pamphleteering for the 
founding of a godless and moralless Nation. 

We join with our friends in the evangelical 
churches in gently placing the mantle of charity 
about the man whose career was notable in the 
large service he performed for his time. We invite 
them to consider, now after a century has elapsed, 
the true Thomas Paine, by reading such a book as 
Mary Agnes Best’s study, subtitled “Prophet and 
Martyr of Democracy.” Our most estimable 
friends, the Quakers, distinguished for quietness 
no more than for simple truth, have very properly 
reviewed this volume under the restrained cap- 
tion, “Tardy Justice.” 


In their journal, The Friends’ Intelligencer, 
Mabel Ashe Beling says, “No man ever made a 
sturdier fight to live up to the light that was in 
him, no man had a deeper love for humanity, than 
this same “om Paine,’ who has been orthodoxy’s 
whipping-boy for more than a hundred years.” As 
to the Roosevelt vilifying, it is a good reply that 
Paine’s contemporaries “are witness that instead 
of ‘filthy,’ he was clean in thought as well as linen; 
instead of ‘little, he was tall of stature and great 
of heart; as for the charge of atheism, call the 
prisoner to the bar and let him answer for himself: 
‘I believe in one God, and no more; and I hope for 
happiness beyond this life.’ ” 

If Thomas Paine had believed in Three Persons 
in One God, he would be as great as George Wash- 
ington in the hearts of his countrymen. 

It is true that Jefferson did receive better treat- 
ment, as we are told, but not much better while he 
lived. He also was an atheist, in the religious 
opinion of his day, and that opinion has not greatly 
changed even now. He was not a Trinitarian. 
How could he be religious? - They elected him 
President not because they loved him, but because 
in the confusion and almost unbelievable strife of 
the period he was the most sure-headed person in 
the country to guide it into being. They had to 
take him. 

Thomas Paine would not conform to the Calvi- 
nism of his time. That was his great iniquity. 
Then, as now, what we call Fundamentalism domi- 
nated and tyrannized the country. Though Paine 
could say with the catechism that “the chief end of 
man is to glorify God and enjoy Him forever,” he 
“would not define his idea of God, nor take much 
interest in any part of the forever but the now.” 


Ah, History, dost thou even late speak Truth? 


} 
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_ worship of God; the other a meeting-house. 
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Major Social Service 


E HAVE BEEN SAYING over and ovér in 
‘Y these columns why we like one kind of social 
service more than another, and we have reiterated 
because the right kind has yet to attain its proper 
lace. Dr. L. P. Jacks has been lecturing on the 
deals of labor, and social service comes in. He dis- 
trusts, we are informed by a hearer, “every kind of 
altruistic effort which is not backed up by whole- 
hearted, conscientious aspiring work done in the 
business which provides men and women with their 
daily livelihood.” We conclude: The major social 
service is done by one at his job. The minor social 
service is done by one at his charity and direct 
human helpfulness. That is the important distinc- 
tion. We have too much made the minor, major. 
We have been sentimentalists. It ought to be said 
that there are persons doing the minor social 
service in institutional and professional ways, per- 
sons who in fact elevate it, by the technique they 
develop, into a major social service. It is the 
“means of their livelihood, their main business. But 
the point with Dr. Jacks is that social service is 
very imperfectly understood “when we think of it 
as though it were an occupation for our leisure, 
or as though it consisted in the use we make of our 
surplus money.” It includes all that, of course, he 
adds, but—“the root of social service lies not in 
what we do when we are off duty, but in what we 
do when we are on duty; not in the use we make 
of the surplus when it has been earned, but in the 
motives of the work by which we have earned what- 
ever we possess, surplus and all. Is that work 
good? Wave we striven to make it as valuable as 
the circumstances permit? Are we giving our 
fellow-citizens good value for their money, or are 
we exploiting their weakness, their gullibility? Is 
the article we make and sell, is the service we 
render, what it pretends to be, or is it merely some 
sort of profitable imposture? These are the funda- 
mental questions of social service and of industrial 
morality.” 


The Presence Real 


VieRCISTS tell us “that Catholicism has fol: 


lowed the way of the Temple; Protestantism 
that of the Synagogue. The one is a place for the 
One 
is symbolized by the altar; the other by the pulpit. 
Said the verger to a tourist who had knelt in one 
of the pews of an Anglican cathedral, “You can- 
“not pray here, sir. This is not a Catholic Church.” 
This charge of a lack of devotional atmosphere 
would seem to fall with particular weight on our 
Unitarian churches. We, if any, have inherited 
the meeting-house tradition. Yet there are many 
who have found the Presence very real in our build- 
ings. Some years ago when Dr. William L. Sulli- 
van was minister of All Souls Church, New York 
City, a young Catholic priest donned a lay collar 
one Sunday after his Mass and slipped into a rear 
pew to hear Dr. Sullivan. On his return to the 
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rectory a fellow-curate asked. him how he liked it. 
“Go over and find out' for yourself,” was the reply. 
The next Sunday the other curate followed the 
example of the first priest. He returned looking 
very solemn indeed. ' 

‘What did you think of it?” asked his friend. 
“It was the most solemn thing I ever attended. 
My soul was stirred as it was never stirred before | 
by the simplicity and austerity of it all.” 

English Cathedrals were built by Catholics, but 
they have lost the devotional spirit of their counter- 
parts in Catholic Europe. They are the same build- 
ings, but the spirit of prayer has departed, not 
from the arches and pillars and buttresses, but 
from those who frequent them. If the atmosphere 
of devotion rests over a church it will be because 
the worshipers have put it there, not the architect. 
Two or three gathered together in the spirit of 
prayer can make God more real than the flicker of 
the sanctuary lamp or the odor of incense. 


To an Editor 


MONG EDITORS in the field of religion, no man 
to-day has a record for first-rate and multi- - 
tudinous work comparable to that of Amos R. 
Wells, who has just gone into the rank of emeritus 
of The Christian Endeavor World, after thirty-six 
years. One thing usually considered minor he made 
major. That journal is packed with tit-bits all sea- 
soned with the real spirit of religion—the infinite 
variety of little things that are invariably read- 
able, and we should say difficult week after week 
to find and publish. They spice the pages, and are 
far more valuable than any other kind of material 
for reader interest (which means subscription 
value). Our own “Pleasantries” are another ex- 
ample. Of policy and the more imposing contribu- 
tions, Dr. Wells has been a wise master. He is 
an editor from crown to toe. Of his astonishing 
output in extra-editorial ways, in almost number- 
less books, religious, poetical, and historical, we 
can only make mention. He is a wonder. He will 
keep up his writing. In the following, taken from 
the current Sunday School Times, is the charac- 
teristic Wells. It is titled “God’s Vineyard”: 

We are thy vineyard, O Lover of men! tended and watered 
again and again; guarded and walled in protecting confines, 
hopefully planted with choicest of vines. We are thy vine- 
yard, thy field, and thy scope, crown of thy handiwork, hope of 
thy hope; looking for grapes, thou art rightful and just: noth- 
ing but wild grapes has answered thy trust. Lo, in thy vine- 
yard thou lookest for love, seekest for justice like Heaven’s 
above; yearnest for purity, searchest for truth, askest for vigor 
and beauty and youth. Come to thy vineyard, ah, what hast 
thou found? Scantiest growth from the wealthiest ground! 
Greed and oppression, the hatred, the lie, drunkenness, lust, 
and a pitiful ery! What, righteous Owner, what more couldst 
thou do? We have been false and thou hast been true. Order 
the clouds that no shower shall fall! Dig up the hedges and 
break down the wall! This thou hast threatened and this 
thou hast done, sealed up the heavens and darkened the sun, 
yielded thy vineyard to brier and thorn, left it all desolate, 
trodden, forlorn! Nay, not forever! The patient design sends 


us the true and the merciful Vine; plants us anew, O thou 
Lover of men! We are thy vineyard established again! 


Best of all, Dr. Wells is a gracious, genial, spir- 
ited gentleman. 


Roumania Makes Possible Menace 


of People Who Would Be Assets 


Severe criticism in new report on religious Minorities 


R. JOHN H. LATHROP, minister of 
the Unitarian Church of the Saviour, 
in Brooklyn, N.Y., who was a member of 
a Commission of the American Committee 
on the Rights of Religious Minorities ihat 


visited Transylvania last summer, bas 
given out a preliminary report. 
The Commission was~ headed by Dr. 


Henry A. Atkinson, general secretary of 
the American Committee, also general sec- 
retary of the Church Péace Union. Other 
members, besides Dr. Lathrop, were Rey. 
R. A. McGowan of the Social Action De- 
partment of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference; Dr. Graham C. Hunter, 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Fullerton, Calif.; and M. Jules Jézéquel, 
Paris representative of the Church Peace 
Union. 

Comparing conditions as it saw them 
with former reports of the Committee, and 
other evidence, the Commission, while be- 
lieving that some improvement has been 
made in the treatment of Minorities, is 
convinced that “a considerable body of 
public opinion in Roumania will support 
nothing less than the granting to the 
Minorities of those rights guaranteed by 
the Treaties and considered by all civi- 
lized nations as the minimum requisite for 
the independent existence of a free 
people.” The Commission points to the 
discrepancy between the constitution and 
the laws relating to civil liberties, on the 
one hand, with their enforcement by offi- 
cials, on the other hand, particularly in 
outlying districts. 

Special attention is directed to a “hide- 
ous campaign of intimidation and bru- 
tality carried on against the Jewish 
citizens of the state, its motive being a 
mixture of arrogant intolerance and igno- 
rant hatred.” ‘There is not as much ter- 
rorism as formerly, the Commission says, 
and it hopes that promises made by the 
Liberal Party to certain groups of Jewish» 
voters in the summer of 1927, “now only 
a temporary party move, may become an 
accepted and sanctioned governmental 
policy.” The report says: 

“It is extremely unfortunate that the 
state church should have sanctioned the 
National Christian Defense League and 
the National Roumanian Christian Stu- 
dents’ Union, whose program and publi- 
cations are a disgrace to our civilization, 
an insult to the name of Christian, and a 
black blot on the fair name of Roumania. 
We think it most unfortunate that stu- 
dents for the priesthood of the state church 
should have taken part in demonstrations 
against fellow citizens of other religious 
preference or racial background, on the 
basis of racial or religious prejudice. We 
courteously, and, at the same time, ur- 
gently call the attention of the Roumanian 
state church to the situation, and in the 
name of our common Christianity urge 
that it purge itself of all anti-Semitism 
and bitterness toward people in Roumania 
of other racial stocks. We point out the 
danger of allowing the students in its 
theological schools to continue their agita- 
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tion against Roumanian citizens of Jewish 
and other racial origins, either in the 
Regat or in the annexed territories. The 
hope for the future of Roumania and 
the peaceful solution of its problems will 
vanish for another generation unless the 
churches and schools contribute to their 
settlement.” The Commission deplores 
“the complacency with which many people 
regard the attitude of certain professors 
and teachers in the schools and universi- 
ties toward these movements, not only 
condoning, but even encouraging them.” 


Another continuing abuse described by - 


the Commission is the attempt to “Rou- 
manianize the Minority groups by force 
and to destroy their confessional schools, 
managed for centuries by their churches.” 
The report declares: “Loyalty cannot be 
achieved by force. Patriotism is instilled 
by benefits conferred and not by outward 
compulsion.” If Roumania cares to set 
herself right with the rest of the world, 
let her permit the Minorities to have 
their accustomed schools; and, while in- 
suring efficient teaching free of Irreden- 
tism, grant them reasonable autonomy and 
assure them stability. “The splendid old 
Roman Catholic, Presbyterian, Lutheran, 
Unitarian, and Jewish institutions, many 
of them two hundred or three hundred 
years old, might well be looked upon as 
an asset instead of a menace to the na- 
tion,’ the Commission observes. ‘We 
call the attention of the leaders of the 
Eastern Orthodox Church to the fact that, 
contrary to the understanding of some of 
them, the subsidies promised the minority 
schools have not been given.” 

The Commission finds that, “in spite of 
solemn guarantees,” “the fundamental 
right of citizenship is denied to thousands 
who are justly entitled to it’; points out 
the serious danger to the peace of Europe 


An Aspiration 
A. WAKEFIELD SLATEN 


Down from the echoing chambers of the 
past floats the age-old question, “If a man 
die, shall he live again?” Its answer has 
perplexed philosophers, incited the curi- 
ous, terrified the evildoer, inspired the 
saint, cheated the credulous, and com- 
forted the broken-hearted. It is human- 
ity’s pathetic query to an unanswering 
universe. 

We would seek to deserve immortality. 
We would so live that were our souls to 
be extinguished in everlasting night, crea- 
tive Nature might fairly be charged with 
injustice and with waste. 

And whatever our ultimate fate may be, 
we would so live that, joining as we do 
Earth’s peoples of the past with Earth’s 
peoples of the future, we may hand on 
the hard-won heritage of good increased. 

To live, though mortal, so as to deserve 
immortality, this is to-day our aspiration. 
We would so live that in long years to 
come the Scripture might be fulfilled of 
us, “He being dead, yet speaketh.” 


in the “repression of the franchise rights 
of Minorities and groups outside the ad- 
ministration’; and gives as its opinion 
that “certain officials of the Government 
have made a grave mistake in forbidding 
thousands of individuals, who belong to 
the Minority groups, to maintain their 
status, and in registering as Roumanians 
those who for some time have spoken 
other languages.” 

There is really religious persecution of 
Minority religious groups, the Commission 
is convinced. It says “that the violence of 
which the Baptists and other groups com- 
plain is actual, and constitutes a charge 
of religious persecution, and therefore en- 
dangers the highest interests of the State 
Church and the prestige of the nation. 
We urge the officials of the Church, with 
the Government authorities, to work out 
some plan by which these people may be 
granted full religious and civil liberties. 

“We call the attention of the Govern- 
ment to the situation of the Hungarian- 
speaking Lutheran churches and urge that 
a legal status satisfactory to them be 
established. 

“We call the attention of the Govern- 
ment to the situation of the Roman Catho- 
lic Minorities, particularly in the Danat, © 
the western borders of Bucovina, and 
urge that a speedy and satisfactory settle- 
ment of the relations between the Govern- 
ment and the Roman Catholic Church be 
made. The consequences of delay here 
will intensify the feelings, based as they 
are on the recognized international claim 
of the Church and its servants. 

“The attention of the State Church is 
called to many cases of apparent unfair- 
ness to the Minority churches in the dis- 
tribution of land under the agrarian laws, 
to the confiscations of church buildings 
and property of the Minority communions ; 
to the proposed laws restricting Minority 
churches ; to the present practice of oblig- 
ing members of Minority churches to pay 
for some of the new buildings of the State 
Church through foreed contributions or 
through the granting of public park sites 
to Orthodox churches in regions where the 
Orthodox Church is itself a minority. We 
urge this powerful Church, in the interest 
of Christian fellowship and good will, to 
use its good offices in bringing together 
those who feel they have complaints and 
the Government authorities in order to 
find a solution. 

“The Commission discovered a feeling of 
widespread resentment among the mem- 
bers of the Minority churches against the 
compulsion exercised by the Government 
in forcing them and their children to at- 
tend the services of the State Church on 
patriotic occasions. The Commission be- 
lieves that the churches and the Rouman- 
ian Government can work out a plan 
whereby the feelings of members of Mi- — 
nority churches will not be violated.” 

The Commission was impressed by the 
fact that “there are in the annexed terri- 
tories of Greater Roumania great re- 
sources of educated citizenship from which 
the Roumanian Government could draw 
with great profit for the service of the 
State,” and adds: “Many of these citizens 
at the present time find themselves in de- 
spair at what seems to be a studied, deter- 
mined effort on the part of the majority 
to discriminate against them in the filling 
of official positions.” 


. 
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; The Best Book on Transylvania 


Showing Condition of Minorities 
FREDERICK L. WHIS* 


TH MINORITIES IN ROUMANIAN ‘TRANSYI+ 
vaNtA. By Zsombor de Szasz. London: The 
Richards Press, 1927. 168. 

1 lear BOOK is without question the 

' best thing in English on- the present 
Situation of the Minorities in Roumanian 
Transylvania. The author—a very care- 
ful Hungarian historian of the first rank— 
doubles the value of his book by using to 
a large extent, as documentary evidence, 
material taken from Roumanian sources, 
thus letting leading and _ thoughtful 
Roumanians speak for themselves regard- 
ing the corruption and mismanagement of 
their government. “His is perhaps the 
largest collection of evidence as to the 
inability of the Roumanian Administra- 
tion to justify the hopes reposed in it by 
the statesmen who were responsible for 
subjecting the Transylvanian Minorities to 
its control,” says The London Times in its 
Literary Supplement. Would that every 
member of the League of Nations might 
take the time to read this book! In the 
past, perhaps, the League has had cause 
to plead ignorance. 


te 


The rights of the Minorities of Transyl- 
vania are guaranteed by three separate 
Instruments: 

(1) The Resolutions of Gyula-Fehérviar, 
passed by the leaders of the Transylvanian 
Roumanians (December 1, 1918) without 
inviting the Hungarian and the Saxon 
inhabitants of the country to act with 
them, ) 

(II) The Treaty of Trianon (June 4, 
1920). 

(III) The Treaty of Paris (December 9, 
1919)—the so-called “Minorities Treaty,” 
which guarantees the rights of the Minori- 
ties in Transylvania. 

The Roumanian Government has re- 
jected the Gyula-Fehérvir Resolutions. 
As to the other two instruments, ‘The 
legal character of the Treaties, that of 
Trianon and that of Paris, is simple. By 
their ratification they are part of the laws 
of the country; and as international con- 
ventions they prevail over them.” 

But these Treaties were not embodied in 
the Roumanian Constitution of 1923; and 
since ‘these provisions are not enacted in 
the constitution, their execution cannot be 
enforced before Roumanian tribunals. 
Moreover, the Legislature and the Govern- 
‘ments of Roumania seem to support the 
theory that the regional law of the 
eountry, even if it is not a fundamental 
law, prevails over an international treaty. 
The Minorities, therefore, have no legal 
rights according to the interpretation o 
Roumanian law. : 
_ There exists in Roumania no political 
party willing to accept the principles of 
the Treaties and the Resolutions without 
reservation. 

*Mr. Weis made an extensive trip through 
Transylvania in 1926, and reported on the 


eondition of the Minority churches to the 
American Unitarian Association. 


In the pre-war Roumanian Kingdom, 
ninety-three per cent. of the population 
was Roumanian. Roumania was then a 
national state par excellence. But in con- 
sequence of the annexation of Transyl- 
vania, this racial proportion has undergone 
an enormous change. To-day one-third of 
Roumania’s population belongs to the 
racial minorities. 

In Transylvania one sees the desolate 
picture of a country in which two peoples, 
the Hungarians and the Gérmans, forming 
nearly half of the population and stand- 
ing on a higher cultural level than the 
rest, have been delivered over to the 
dominion of a people which has not con- 
tributed a single monument to the culture 
and civilization of that country, and whose 
only claim was its majority of 6 per cent. 
over the rest of the population, plus a 
hypothetical descent from a people who 
ruled the country two thousand years ago. 
The old civilization of these large Minori- 
ties, and the Minorities themselves, are 
being destroyed and the country dragged 
down to the level of the Balkans. 

The percentage of illiteracy among the 
Roumanians is high. In 1924 it was stated 
in the Roumanian Parliament that sixty- 
seven per cent. of the population could 
not read or write. The increase of the 
races during the last four years was: 
Roumanians, 9.92 per thousand; “other 
Christians” (i.e., Hungarians and Ger- 
mans), 12.54 per thousand. The cause of 
the slow increase—in some cases (de- 
crease—of the Roumanian population is 
the miserable hygienic and moral condition 
under which they live. In Denmark, nine 
persons out of ten thousand die of tuber- 
eculosis; in Roumania the corresponding 
number is thirty-seven. In the Scandina- 
vian countries, two liters of alcohol are 
consumed annually per person; in Rou- 
mania, one hundred and fifty liters is 
the corresponding quantity. Dr. Lemeny, 
an eminent Roumanian author, lays stress 
on the fact that morally and culturally 
Transylvania is on a much higher level 
than the Old Kingdom. “Roumania,” he 
writes, “is to-day a rich country with 
great resources and possibilities of growth 
and progress, a fact for the greater part 
of which she must be grateful to the 
Minorities—the Hungarians, Germans, and 
Russians.” Yet most Roumanians would 
indorse the following statement by a lead- 
ing Roumanian statesman to a Saxon mem- 
ber of Parliament: “We are going to an- 
nihilate you, Saxons and Suabians; as for 
the Hungarians, we shall gradually make 
the country too hot to hold them.” 


te 


There is one circumstance concerning the 
Hungarian Minority in Transylvania which 
renders their situation delicate. It is the 
fact that they became a minority after 
having been the ruling majority in a state 
which they themselves founded a thousand 
years ago. 
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In regard to the inefficiency and cor- 
ruption of the Roumanian administration 
of Transylvania, the statement of a 
Roumanian author is enlightening: “Hun- 
garian administration became so perfect 
and ran so smoothly that it could be com- 
pared with that of any Western country. 
... And where are we now? To-day an 
honest and well-meaning official who has 
no intention of selling his soul and con- 
victions to Mammon cannot remain in the 
administration.” 

The most characteristic tools of this ad- 
ministration are the gendarme and the 
policeman. Their unspeakable cruelties 
and atrocities are authenticated by reli- 
able witnesses. 

A deplorable change has come over the 
Judiciary. The Hungarians had supported 
an array of noble-minded judges who had 
no other aim in the judges’ seat than 
conscientiously to perform their duty. 
Within a few months this was all changed, 
and the Transylvanian Judiciary became 
as corrupt as that of the old Roumanian 
Kingdom. 


be 


In September, 1926, the Roumanian 
chairman, in the presence of the Minister 
of Justice, summed up the objections en- 
tertained by the lawyers against the 
Judiciary at the conference of the Lawyers’ 
National Association, as follows: (1) The 
procedure is too expensive. (2) The con- 
fidence of the public in the judicial courts 
is constantly decreasing. (3) The declara- 
tion of civic liberty is valueless. (4) Crimi- 
nal procedure chokes civil procedure and 
often takes the latter’s place. (5) The 
defense of the accused is often curtailed. 
(6) Equality before the law is only a 
theory; in practice the litigants are en- 
tirely delivered over to the despotism of 
the judges. This is the law in the 
year 1926. . 

On the subject of Agrarian Reform, so- 
called, the following quotation from a 
Roumanian paper is enlightening: “We 
have expropriated 11,000,000 acres of land 
and have given them to 1,250,000 claim- 
ants, breaking up the land and making 
14,000,000 honest citizens sufferers. We 
have paid the owners 1,000 to 1,500 lei 
for an acre instead of its real value of at 
least 10,000 lei, causing them a total loss 
of at least 110 milliards.” 

Under the Hungarian régime, the four 
accepted religions were the Roman Catho- 
lic, Lutheran, Calvinistic, and Unitarian. 
These churches are the guardians of the 
liberties of the Minority peoples, and as 
such have been subjected to a rigorous 
persecution by the Roumanian authorities. 
The four Minority churches are now 
spoken of only as cults by the Roumanians. 
On the other hand, the Greek Churches 
(Greek Orthodox and Greek Catholic) are 
now the dominant churches, dependent 
upon and subservient to the Roumanian 
state. 

We will not review here the outrages 
perpetrated upon the Minority churches. 
They are already known to the readers of 
Tre Reerster. Mr. Szasz gives an ad- 
mirable summary of their trials and tribu- 
lations in his book. It is interesting, how- 
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ever, to note the ignorance of some of the 
Roumanian officials, who were unable to 
conceive a state of society in which some 
Christians were not members of the Or- 
thodox state church! 

One is astonished, too, at the methods 
of election in vogue in Roumania. BHyery 
sort of subterfuge is used to disqualify a 
Minority or Opposition candidate for office. 
The applicant for nomination has to be 
neither unknown nor too well known to 
the police; he must. present certificates 
that he is not insane and that he does 
not keep a brothel. Even when properly 
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nominated, if it appears that an Opposi- 
tion candidate is likely to win,. soldiers, 
the gendarmes, or the police frequently 
seize the ballot boxes, remove the ballots 
east for such a candidate, and substitute 
others for his rival. “At times this was 
so thoroughly done that almost twice as 
many votes were ‘officially polled’ as there 
were voters in the constituency” (Times 
Supplement). 

We commend this book for the general 
reader, and we hope that every Unitarian 
minister will carefully digest it. By so 
doing, he will be highly repaid. 


A Sermon 


REV. MAXWELL SAVAGH, D.D. 


The First Unitarian Church, Worcester, Mass. 


Y TEXT is taken from the words of 
Jesus, the simple statement, “He that 
is not with me is against me; and he that 
gathereth not with me scattereth abroad.” 
There is an issue in these days between 
what we call religion and what we call 
irreligion. It is discussed very much, both 
in conversation and in print—which is a 
good sign; but there is nothing new about 
it except for the form which it takes. 
That issue is as old as society, and it will 
continue to be an issue for some time to 
come. -And I ask you, this morning, to 
look at it with me—to see if we can under- 
stand it; for, while it seems easy to draw 
the line between religion and irreligion, it 
is very far from easy.. You know that all 
through history those who have called 
themselves religious have hurled anathemas 
against those whom they looked upon as 
irreligious, that those anathemas have hurt 
when they hit, and that they have almost 
always been unjust. It is hard to define 
either religion or irreligion, since we are 
all so prone to prejudice, and since all 
through the ages and even to-day, man 
has changed and is still changing, and 
religion changing with him. There is an 
old saying first attributed to Robert Bur- 
ton in the sixteenth century, and care- 
lessly repeated to-day, that ‘one religion is 
as good as another.’ Now if that were 
true, you and I would still be holding 
beliefs and indulging in religious practices 
lower than those of the Australian bush- 
man or the African pygmy, for neither of 
them is really primitive man. 


ik 


I ask you to consider with me a different 
word—one which has fallen into disuse, 
the word “piety,” and see if it brings us 
nearer to what we mean. The Latin word 
pietas means sincere devotion. “Religion” 
is used often as though it meant “piety”; 
and when that happens, an important dis- 
tinction is overlooked and minds are mis- 
led. Religion is primarily a bond; the 
acknowledgment of which assumes a cer- 
tain relationship to the Supreme Being 
and to the future. Piety, on the other 
hand, is of the motives of the human 
heart, springing from the desire to do good, 
reverence for the good, and respect for the 
claims of such virtues as gratitude and 


kindliness. There are many religions; 
there is only one piety. Judaism was a 
religion and still is. Mohammedanism is 
a religion; so is Buddhism. Christianity 
has become a religion in which we find 
three religions, the Roman, the Greek, and 
the Protestant. So we know that several 
different religions are honestly held by 
different men, and yet some of the people 
of each religion may know and practice 
piety. Socrates practiced the rites of a 
religion which he undermined and for 
which he was killed. But his influence 
was for piety. Jesus celebrated the Pass- 
over—a rite of a religion which he under- 
mined, and he was killed for so doing. 
But his influence, again, was for piety. 
The Sermon on the Mount does not teach 
a religion; it teaches piety, or what Jesus 
himself meant by “religion.” He taught 
that there could be no separation between 
ethics and religion, between worship of 
the Supreme Being and activities among 
our fellow men. He caught up into one 
glorious whole both religion and piety. 
Meditation, communion with God, flooded 
forth, for him, in active service and de- 
votion to people, to men and women and 
little- children. Let us be careful when 
we use these terms, “religious” and “irre- 
ligious,” as to what we mean—as to what 
impression we are going to give. Let the 
association of ideas be what we intend 
them to be, for we must remember that 
sinners have often been called religious 
and many a saint has been called irre- 
ligious. Godless men have believed in God, 
and godlike men have had their doubts. 
So, if we ever say that “So-and-So” is an 
infidel or an atheist, let us look well to 
what we mean. Many of the most spirit- 
ual characters of history and many in the 
unchronicled annals of little towns and 


.Villages have been labeled “infidel” and 


“atheist”? by their neighbors and contempo- 
raries; while many a prototype of “Elmer 
Gantry,” in any one of the different forms 
of Christianity, has been hailed as a “re- 
ligious” man. We must conquer our 
tongues, as long as the words of Artemas 
Ward describe so many people—you re- 
member he said, “My politics, like my 
religion, being of an exceedin* accommo- 
dating character.” 

Now the state of affairs which exists 
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makes a real man sometimes apologetic 
when he wants to identify himself with 
the church or- with religion—when he 
wants to show his interest in religion or 
in some church. I have known more than 
one man who has come to me and said, 
“Now realize, I’m not a religious man, 
but I do want to help in this, that, or the 
other direction; put me to work”—+reyeal- 
ing by his attitude that he és a religious 
man, that he is what he disclaims to be. 
Without illustration, you know just what 
it is that he does not care to be identified 
with. The trouble is that he and a 
thousand others do not know that religion 
is as normal as life itself—a natural sense 
of right and of moral obligation, and of 
willingness to try to do right, and that it 
shows itself in a pledge which may not be 
spoken but which may be written deeply 
on the tablets of the heart. 
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But what is the issue? You see very 
often the statement that ‘‘man is incurably 
religious.” I am not pessimistic, but I do 
not believe it. It is a very easy state- 
ment to make, and it sounds well, just as 
that other statement that “man is a reason- 
ing being.” You remember Mark Twain’s 
remark at the beginning of a lecture, that 
man is a reasoning being, but that he 
couldn’t think of any arguments for it 
right then and there! What is meant is 
this, that man is capable of and has ca- 
pacity for both reason and religion; but 
that does not mean that all men are 
reasonable beings, or that all men are re- 
ligious. This issue is not new. It is old. 
Alexander Pope said of his time: 


Religion, blushing, veils her sacred fires, 
And unawares morality expires; 


and Wordsworth, of his day: 


Plain living and high thinking are no more. 
The homely beauty of the good old cause 
Is gone: our peace, our fearful innocence, 
And pure religion breathing household laws. 


To these men, there was a genuine issue, 
and to us, to-day, there is a genuine issue; 
but it is not an issue between churches, 
or between denominations, or between re- 
ligion and science. It is an issue between 
individuals, everywhere; between those, on 
the one hand, who believe in the great 
purpose of all things, and those, on the 
other hand, who undermine such trust 
either deliberately or carelessly, and who 
dodge the issues of life. Perhaps, if we 
look closely enough, we can find thaf issue 
within our own very selves, between the 
two tendencies, the upward “pull” of God 
and the downward “pull” that we call 
“devilish.” It may be hard to define reli- 
gion and irreligion; it is not hard to know 
when we are face to face with a religious 
person or with an irreligious person. It 
is not hard for us to know when we our- 
selves are either the one thing or the other. 
Now there are to-day, as always, what 
we might call “intellectually irreligious’ 
people—honest, fine, intellectually-minded, 
and yet they are in a condition of what has 
been called “darkest rationalism,” and are 
therefore blind to the spiritually religious ; 
good men—although somehow they lack in 
those softening influences which the divine © 
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humanities bring about. They lack that 
insight described by Francis Bacon: “I 
had rather believe all the fables in the 

* legends and the Talmud and the Alcoran, 
than that this universal frame is without 
a mind.” : 

Then there are what I might call the 
nientally irreligious, not deep at all, but 
borrowers of passing opinions—those 
opinions which in their negation of reli- 
gion seem to them to be “smart.” These 
people are led into a superficial attitude 
which dries up any possible depths of 

. feeling which they might have had. And 
there are the ethically irreligious—those 
people in every day and age and genera- 
tion whose revealing motto is the old one, 
“Let us eat, drink, and be merry, for 
to-morrow we die.” That is the motto of 
the beasts of the field—more beastly when 
man takes it; for it leads a man to 
destroy the springs of piety in himself 
and to mislead others into doing the same. 
Men are not incurably religious; many 
people cure themselves of any religion, if 
they ever had any; and they live brute 
lives; ignoring God, the soul and immor- 
tality, and the virtues of humanity. They 

’ live Caliban lives, and all the rich clothes 
and all the money in the world cannot hide 
those lives. 

Then there are those who by their care- 
lessness fall into the hands of the really 
irreligious. Many people to-day believe 
that they must work so hard “getting,” 
that, when work stops, they react and play 
so hard, trying to win, that they never 
leave any space in their lives at all for 
reading or for anything worth while—no 
room for the cultural things of life. These 
men are really religious, but they allow 
the pressure of other matters to hold them 
back from acting, not only as they know 
they should, but as in their heart of hearts 
they want to, and as, on reflection, they 
wish they had acted. Then, weak-willed. 
the next time they again act in the same 
way under the pressure of things, until 
the unnecessary incidentals of the world 
usurp the principles of life and of human 
duties and happiness. For, although their 
intentions are religious, their lives are 
irreligious. 
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Finally there are those who prove them- 
selves devoted to those qualities which 
make this world better—those qualities 
which day by day make people happier 
and this world a better place in which to 
live. These are the people who do not 
ery, ‘Lord, Lord”; but all things preach 
to them, as they go, a trust in the high 
purposes of life. These people trust God, 
although they may not try to define Him; 
and, although much of life is a mystery, 
they know that God hides nothing danger- 
ous from His children, and they therefore 


seek the light of truth that men may more. 


plainly see. Their religion is a helpfulness 
and a strong kindliness. These people, no 
matter who or where they are, are, as 
Emerson said, “of one religion,” the reli- 
gion of the sense of right, of moral obliga- 
tion, of sincere devotion, faith, trust, and 
conyiction. They may be far back in the 
-ranks of the army of mankind; but where- 
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ever they are, they are the leaders of men. 
Between them and the parasites of life, 
both rich and poor, fashionable and com- 
ion, the sutlers that drag on the army of 
mankind, there is a constant issue. 

The question is simply, On which side 
are you and I going to stand, on the side 
of irreligion or of religion? We can stand, 
as I say, on the side of irreligion either 
by conviction or else by carelessness; or 
we can stand on the side of what Jesus 
meant by religion. Emerson speaks for 
these people. 

“The Law, alive and beautiful,” he says, 
‘works over our heads and under our feet. 
What is useful will last; what is hurtful 
will sink. . . . Though ministers of justice 
and power fail, Justice and Power fail 
never ! 

“Religion or worship is the attitude of 
those who see this unity, intimacy, and 
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sincerity ; who see that, against all appear- 
ances, the nature of things works for 
truth and right forever. 

“And so I think that the last lesson of 
life, the choral song which rises from all 
elements and all angels, is a voluntary 
obedience, a necessitated freedom. 

“Man is made of the same atoms as the 
world is; he shares the same impressions, 
predispositions, and destiny. 

“When his mind is illuminated, when 
his heart is kind, he throws himself joy- 
fully into the sublime order, and does, 
with knowledge, what the stones do by 
structure.” 


PRAYER 


Father, may we think on these things, 
easy to understand, hardest in all the 
world to live. Amen. 


A CANDLE-LIGHTING SERVICE* 


Prepared by Grucory Ross 


Vesper Hymn 


Now on land and sea descending, 
Brings the night its peace profound, 
Let our vesper hymn be blending 
With the holy calm around, 

Soon as dies the sunset glory 

Stars of heaven shine out above, 
Telling still the ancient story, 

All is law yet all is love. 


Leader 


Lighten our darkness, we beseech thee, 
O Spirit of Life, 

And by thy great wisdom and power de- 
fend us 

From all the dangers and perils of this 
night ; 

And illumine our minds and hearts 

With the glory of beauty and wisdom and 
fellowship, 

That we may put away from us 

The darkness of ignorance and intolerance. 

Therefore, let these. lights which we do 
now light ‘ 


Be to us symbols of our lives 


For our lives are as lamps 

Which must be burnished and trimmed 
and lighted 

And kept burning brightly so that all the 
world 

May see the splendor of the light and be 
glad. 


THE CANDLES ARE LIGHTED 
Hymn of Light 


Light of Ages, shed by man 

Since his search for good began, 
Shine upon our path to-day 

Through the mists that cloud our way. 
Light of Conscience, clear and still, 
Be a beacon to our will, 

Like the steadfast northern light, 
Guide us in the deepest night. 

Light of Knowledge, spread and grow 
As the dawn to noonday glow, 
Kindle in our heart of youth 

Passion for the perfect truth. 

Light of Love, oh may thy fire 

Purify our soul’s desire, 

And unite us, heart and mind 

In the service of mankind! 


*This was the service used at the Summer 
Camp of the Southern California Federation of 
the Y¥. P. R. U. at Big Pines, August 14-21, 
Mr. Ross is a leader in Young People’s work 
in the First Unitarian Church of Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


Litany of. Thanksgiving 
Leader 


It is a good thing that we should give 
thanks 
ee lift up our hearts to the Lord of 
arte 


Congregation 


For the wonder and beauty of life 

For the light of day and the cool night 
time 

For the surging sea and the whispering 
winds 

For the silent symphonies of the stars 

For the mystery of our humanity 

For the fellowship of our friends 

For our fathers and mothers 

For all heroes and saints; all scholars 
and soldiers, 

For all martyrs and rebels; all poets and 
scientists, 

Who have given humanity their lives 
and their labors 

And fought for the freedom which we 
now enjoy 

For all these and for all the unnumbered 
forgotten ones 

We lift up our hearts in thanksgiving 
and pride 

For we too belong to the same glorious 
company and march under the same banner 
and our lives are given to the greater 
glory of the Kingdom of Man upon earth. 


Hymn of Youth 


Forward shoulder to shoulder, 
Fling the banner of youth 
On thorough worship and service 
To the glorious truth. 
Light of our torch far shining, 
Banner always unfurled, 
Strength, vision, and courage 
We pledge to the life of the world; 
Strength, vision, and courage 
We pledge to the life of the world. 


Benediction 


May the beauty of this night abide with 
us forever and the peace of the hills be a 
cherished memory; may our strength in 
the cause of truth and freedom be as the 
strength of the sea and our victory as 
sure as to-morrow’s dawn. 
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Book Notes 
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What Books Can Do 


Great literature, enshrining the best that is known and thought in the 


world, has more than a diploma to give us. 


It opens a hundred windows 


in the otherwise blind turrets of the mind, and shows us a hundred shin- 
ing landscapes, stretching out toward infinite horizons where, from time 
to time, as the sea wind blows the mist away, we catch a glimpse of the 
Heavenly City. Itisa means to a richer life, a fuller freedom, and a more 
intelligent pursuit of happiness; and these American principles are all 
summed up in an older statement of the chief end of our existence, here 
and hereafter, and therefore, surely, the true end of all our education— 
that we may be able “to glorify God and enjoy Him for ever.” 


ALFRED Noyss. 


Present-Day Saints 
HENRY WILDER FOOTE 
REMINISCENCES OF PRESENT-DAY SAINTS. By 


Francis G. Peabody. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $5.00. 


Upon an autobiographical thread Pro- 
fessor Peabody has strung a series of brief 
sketches of fifteen individuals whom he 
has known and in whose lives he has 
witnessed the shining light of saintliness, 
not fashioned according to any ecclesiasti- 
cal pattern but after the more wholesome 
definition which he gives in his preface. 
Not a few of them, indeed, would have 
been surprised to find themselves thus 
canonized, and Professor Peabody himself 
is quite aware that Charles W. Eliot, for 
one, would have protested vigorously 
against inclusion among any group of 
saints. So also, one may imagine, would 
that wealthy man of affairs, Alfred T. 
White, and the Maine fisherman who re- 
luctantly turned schoolmaster because he 
was not rugged enough to go to sea. But 
Professor Peabody makes good his case, 
in spite of their imagined protests; and, 
so far as Dr. Eliot is concerned, there 
has never been a better analysis of the 
strong religious motives of his life. 

Nine of the fifteen persons thus com- 
memorated were avowed members of the 
Unitarian fellowship. The other six are 
an Hpiscopalian—Phillips Brooks; a Bap- 
tist—the Maine fisherman-schoolmaster ; 
the German scholar, Tholuck; the Swiss 
jurist and mystic, Hilty; the liberal- 
evangelical Englishman, Henry Drum- 
mond ; and General Armstrong, founder of 
Hampton Institute. Two of the fifteen 
are women, the sisters Georgina and 
Louisa Schuyler. Taken as a whole, they 
represent varied walks in life, though 
ministers and professors are most numer- 
ous, including, besides Brooks and Tho- 
luck, Ephraim and Andrew Peabody, 
Charles Carroll Everett, James Freeman 
Clarke, and Edward Everett Hale. They 
are sketched vividly, with all of the 
author’s customary felicity of style, and 
not without touches of humor as he 
throws light upon their foibles. The book 
is a valuable contribution to the biography 
of the religious life, especially in our fel- 
lowship, a companion volume to Professor 
Christie’s not dissimilar book on The 
Founders of Meadville, in which he por- 


trays the men associated with that school 
during its first half-century. One friendly 
eritie of the latter book commented on the 
way in which the author had portrayed 
his subjects as a group of saints, to which 
the obvious answer is that they were men 
of saintly character, if one uses the phrase 
in Professor Peabody’s sense. Together, 
the two books should long preserve from 
oblivion a noble group of men and women 
whose lives were rich in spiritual gifts 
and widely beneficent in their influence 
upon their fellows. 

There is much to be said for such brief 
biographies, well done by a sympathetic 
hand. The full-dress biography in two 
or three volumes serves the need of the 
thorough student, but, from the days of 
Plutarch or of Izaak Walton, the shorter 
sketch has been a better preservative of 
reputation for the reader whose time is 
limited. A volume such.as Professor Pea- 
body’s offers a beautiful cross-section of 
the best religious life of a given period. 
Here is a group of lives unspotted by the 
world, yet active in the world, and doing 
much to make human life sweeter, hap- 
pier, and wiser. They were but little 
affected by traditional ways of thought, 
yet steeped in a rich spiritual heritage; 
progressive in action but reverent in 
heart; helpers of mankind because they 
walked humbly with God. In a period 
when many biographers delight to disclose 
the pettiness and sins of those honored in 
their generation, it is refreshing to find 
one whose care is rather to discover the 
beauty of lives lived in simplicity and 
steadfast truth. 

The average reader is likely to overlook 
the significance of the dedication “To F, 
W. P.’”’—Professor Peabody’s son who died 
just before the publication of the book, 
vich in love and honor though young in 
years, who is thus briefly though most 
fittingly included among present-day 
Saints. The volume is enriched by seven- 
teen illustrations. There is but one seri- 
ous misprint, the slip by which James 
Freeman Clarke’s death is dated 1879 
instead of 1888. 


Conscientious Objectors 


Is Conscimnce A Crimp? By Norman 
Thomas. New York: The Vanguard Press. 50 
cents. 


I began this book in a subway train on 
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a Saturday afternoon, and picking it up 
again, after dinner, found that I could not 
put it down until I had finished it. It is 


a study of conscientious objectors during © 


the War. The spirit of the book is no- 
where better illustrated than in the dedi- 
cation: “To the brave who went for 
conscience’ sake to trench or to prison this 
book is dedicated.” This spirit of under- 
standing sets the tone for the entire book. 
Mr. Thomas, as always, writes clearly and 
forcefully. He writes as a man who loves 
his country, and at the same time loves 
“a state whose true end is liberty.” The 
persecution of the conscientious during the 
War presented many harrowing details. 
Mr. Thomas does not soften the indict- 
ment; nothing could be more terrible than, 
for example, the cases of solitary confine- 
ment for days and days. But it is coupled 
with an insight into the mob psychology 
and nationalism run wild that caused it. 
The author’s fairness is especially manifest 
in his treatment of the part of the church. 
Where ministers or churches deserve credit 
he grants it. However, one of the darkest 
blots on the record of the church is the 
attitude that it took toward these con- 
scientious objectors and the moral ques- 
tions raised by them. There were notable 
exceptions among the Mennonites, Quakers, 
Dunkards, and others of the smaller sects. 
But neither the ‘General War-Time Com- 
mission of the Churches nor the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America 
gave any aggressive or effective help when 
a small body of liberals was struggling for a 
more humane treatment of conscientious ob- 
jectors and other political prisoners.” And 
there is no more serious problem that we 
face, whether Christians in the theological 
sense, or non-Christians, whether theists 
or non-theists, than our attitude toward a 
political philosophy which affirms that the 
national state has supreme control over 
the consciences of men. Mr. Thomas sets 
the discussion on a high plane. The book 
is a reprint of an earlier book, with an 
added chapter. It merits a wide reading. 
The Vanguard Press deserves the appre- 
ciation of the public for the excellent 
printing and binding it puts into books, 
which, like this one, it sells for fifty cents. 
J. 8.D. 


Verse with a Tang 


Parnrrock Roap. By Edwin Ford Piper. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 


Ever since Mr. Piper’s Barbed Wire and 
Other Poems were published serially in 
The Midland ten years ago, an ever- 
increasing company have come to know 
him as an artist who does faithful and 
colorful pictures of the West, and who 
does not forget the technique of his art. 
All‘the time he is a poet. When the above 
collection appeared in book form, William 
Stanley Braithwaite likened Mr. Piper in 
the Middle West to Robert Frost in New 
England. The “blurb” on the jacket of 
Paintrock Road does not overdo when it 
speaks of these new poems as being “hon- 
est and muscular... swift and vivid 
stories,” wherein there is a “sharp beauty. 
that only actual experience with nature 
could inspire.” Here there are bull-, 
whackers, howling coyotes, grass and sand 
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and eottonwoods, sloughs and gumbo and 
hacked-off woods, and rough plainsmen— 
over whom the poet does not sentimental- 
ize. Here are two swiftly sketched 
portraits : 
A simple granite pillar of a man 

ith Indian features, and unsorted thoughts 
olted by wording. 


An awkward horseman heaved across the trail 
At sun-up: the old justice of the peace; 

Fat peg-top legs, and ruddy bullet head, 

A rope-end of a beard tobacco-stained, 

And wide lips sputtering. 


The story-telling is compact; sometimes 
too much so, even for the reader who does 
not hurry. Reading the poems aloud 
would doubtless supply the touches of 
transition needed here and there, as the 
writer has heard Mr. Piper do admirably 
for the narrative poems of Browning. 
And his so-called One-Line Poems will be 
forgiven by those who remember the love- 
liness of the lyrics which are sprinkled 
among the stories. I. M. 


A Rooseveltian Odyssey 


CLeaRmD FOR SrRancn Ports. By Mrs. 
Theodore Roosevelt, Sr., Mrs. Kermit Roose- 
velt, Richard Derby, Kermit Roosevelt. New 
York: Oharles Scribner’s Sons. $8.50. 

The name Roosevelt used to have a per- 
Suasive influence. We believe it still has. 
In that case this book, with three Roose- 
velts and the. husband of another col- 
laborating, should appeal to the public 
apart from its contents. The book is really 
a composite. Mrs. Roosevelt contributes 
“The Odyssey of a Grandmother,’ being 
her impressions of foreign parts, from 
South America to Asia. Kermit Roose- 
velt describes hunting adventures in 
Korea and India. Richard Derby adds 
‘two sketches of hunting and picture-taking 
in Alaska. Mrs. Kermit Roosevelt tells of 
a week’s tiger-shooting at Terai, India. 
The introduction, by Kermit Roosevelt, 
who is evidently the inspiring genius of 
the work, throws a picturesque sidelight 
on his father’s famous books: African 
Game Trails and Through the Brazilian 
Wilderness. It seems that both father and 
son cudgeled their brains for titles, a 
process every writer is familiar with. The 
final selections were the result of months 
of mental cogitation. Kermit also tells 
how his father debated for months whether 
he should call one of his earlier books 
Outdoor Pastimes of an American Hunter, 
or “of an American President,’ finally 
settling on the former, due to what he 
afterward came to regard as false modesty. 
We agree that “President” would have 

‘been better. Oleared for Strange Ports 
indicates that, so far as members of his 
family are concerned, familiarity with a 
pen did not pass with the passing of the 
great T. R. The book is well and enter- 
tainingly written, and has what a book 
must have to-day to succeed—originality. 
It stands on its merits, apart from the 
Roosevelt name. Theodore Roosevelt’s 
children, it seems, inherited elements. of 
their father’s industry and venturesome 
spirit. The book is one anyone can buy 
or borrow with the confidence that it con- 


' tains material worth storing away in the 


mind. E. H. C. 
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An Actor’s Memories 


Up THn YHARS FROM Biogmssury. An Auto- 
biography. By George Arliss. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Company. $4.00. 

Following the examples of John Drew, 
Otis Skinner, Francis Wilson, and other 
stage folk, Mr. Arliss has applied himself 
to the task of setting down his memories 
of life, both before and behind the foot- 
lights. The result is a work wholly de- 
lightful, if not particularly deep. Writing 
in a manner always gentlemanly and 
pleasantly simple, often lightened by flashes 
of mild humor, Mr. Arliss tells an in- 
teresting story of his climb to fame. Born 
in “Bowery Bloomsbury,” that pleasant, 
though unfashionable region of London 
adjacent to the British Museum, the son 
of a publisher, the hero of this autobi- 
ography was destined to follow in his 
father’s footsteps; but through the beguil- 
ing path of amateur theatricals, he was 
led to adopt the stage as his profession. 
How he climbed the successive rounds of 
the ladder, getting his training in suburban 
and provincial companies, gradually mak- 
ing his way as a character actor to public 
notice, until, at last, he trod the boards 
of a London playhouse; how he came to 
this country for a season, and remained 
twenty years; the romance of his court- 
ship and marriage; the causes which led 
to his playing of various “star” parts, and 
his comments upon them; his experiences 
in moving pictures,—all these, and a 
thousand other impressions, are recorded 
modestly, in a style entirely readable. If 
not wholly great, as the player of roles like 
the “War Minister” in The Darling of the 
Gods, “Silas Heythorpe” in Old English, 
and “Disraeli, the Rajah’ in The Green 
Goddess, the author has made an honored 
name for himself as an-actor who has done 
much to keep the stage decent, in con- 
formity to the best traditions of his pro- 
fession. His book is exactly what we 
should expect from such a man. 

A.B. H. 


Dr. Van Dyke in toto 


Toe WorRKS or Hnnry vAN Dyke. Sylva- 
nora Hdition. Ten volumes. Bowed. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1 per volume. 

CHosmENn Porms. By Henry van Dyke. 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

Scribner’s new edition of the writings, 
both prose and verse, of Henry van 
Dyke is in every way.a delight. For 
the first time, it enables book-lovers 
with only moderate means to possess 
as their very own the collected works of 
one of America’s best-loved authors. 
Bound in light blue cloth, stamped with a 
special design, their contents printed in 
excellent type on heavy paper, the volumes 
are of a size handy enough to be carried 
in one’s pocket, yet are well suited to 
adorn the shelves of any library. The col- 
lection includes what amounts to the cream 
of Dr. Van Dyke’s literary output, his 
stories, essays, travel sketches, as well as 
his Out-of-Doors in the Holy Land, and a 
volume of poems especially selected for 
this edition. We only wish that a volume 
of his sermons might have been added; 
for, as everybody knows, he is a preacher 
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GEORGH ARLISS 
In “Old English” 


of unique power. The man, however, has 
a philosophy of life so mellow, his spiritual 
insight is so clear, his work is pervaded 
by such a love of nature and human 
nature and by such a healthy optimism, 
that it deserves the wider circulation that 
this attractive new edition is likely to win 
for it. Messrs. Scribner are also bringing 
out the book of Chosen Poems in a more 
expensive form, uniform with their previ- 
ous edition of the same author. A.R.H. 


Memories 


TURNPIKES AND Dirt ROADS. By Leighton 
Parks. New York; Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$3.00. 


Under this catching title, the eminent 
rector of St. Bartholemew’s Church, New 
York, records his recollections of his boy- 
hood in Virginia and Maryland in the years 
immediately preceding and during the Civil 
War. Veiling himself in the guise of a 
fictitious hero, David Clough, Dr. Parks 
tells a story as delightful as it is valuable 
for its vivid revaluation of a vanished 
civilization. With abundant humor, as 
well as a human sympathy warm and mel- 
low, he paints a picture rich in interesting 
details, through which moves a_ succes- 
sion of figures, some humble, a few famous. 
The narrative includes a dramatic meeting 
with John Brown, together with two 
glimpses of Lee and his generals on the 
eve of Gettysburg. A group of chapters 
depict the moving personality of an old- 
time country doctor. Others deal with the 
traits of the author’s mother, a character 
altogether noble. Naturally inviting com- 
parison with the recollections of Bishop 
Lawrence and Dr. George A. Gordon, this 
book is their equal in the originality and 
freshness of its contents. So interesting 
have we found it that we sincerely hope 
Dr. Parks will be moved to continue the 
good work, and bring his reminiscences 
down to date. A.R. H. 
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The Christmas Pudding Stick 


ROSE BROOKS 


“What is a pudding stick, anyway?” 
Mother shot her surprising question into 
the acrimonious discussign that would 
persist at the breakfast table" that morn- 
ing. David was insisting that small Jimsy 
had willfully mislaid his hockey stick and 
that it must be found, willy-nilly, in time 
for hockey practice that morning. Small 
Jimsy was insisting with equal heat that 
big brothers were tyrants who always laid 
their own shortcomings on smaller shoul- 
ders. Betty was languidly toying with 
cereal at the same time she reminded 
Alicia, not so languidly, that girls in col- 
lege (Betty had been a freshman in her 
home town college just three months) had 
scant time for allotted housework jobs as 
compared with little girls still in Junior 
High, 

“Why can’t Alicia have the care of our 
room and give me more time?” Betty’s 
had been the question which drew, instead 
of an answer, Mother’s amazing counter- 
question. 

Mr. Martin, silent, hurried, harassed, 
raised comprehending blue eyes which un- 
expectedly twinkled, and said: 

“Anybody in this house, lately, ought 
to know what a pudding stick is! All 
I'd like to say is, everybody in this house 
would get on twice as well if the pudding- 
stick idea were abandoned. Isn’t there 
supposed to be something peaceful about 
this season of the year, something really 


Christmasy—” 
“Well, hockey’s hockey—’ grumbled 
David. 


“And history is history and needs hours 
of cramming,” murmured Betty. 

“T did not take your old hockey stick !” 
sputtered Jimsy. 

“T will not do your share of our room 
and mine, too,” exploded Alicia. 

“T see,” said Father wearily. “Same 
old pudding stick. Here to stay, I take 
it.’ He rose to go. 

“Wait a minute!” Mother smiled at 
him. “The same old pudding stick is not to 
stay. I’m tired of it, too. I’m going to 


get a new one this very day. The chil-. 


dren will like it better than the old one, 
too, once they know about it.” 

Dayid and Betty exchanged looks of ire. 
Would Mother never cease to class them, 
all four, as “the children”? 

“Seatter, everybody !” continued Mother 
lightly. ‘And accept my invitation to 
meet me and the new pudding stick this 
evening in the kitchen, immediately the 
dinner dishes are finished.” 

“Two weeks to Christmas,’ murmured 
Mother to herself as, two hours later, the 
house tidy for the day, she sat down in 
the sunny kitchen and arrayed her four 
cookbooks before her. “It’s going to be 
the best Christmas pudding we all can 
make.” She smiled happily as she turned 


“Let me see: 


pages and compared books. 
raisins, citron, nuts, suet, orange rind; 
yes, I do believe I have the whole bag of 
tricks. Haven’t I been accumulating ’em 
for weeks?’ She fell to work, and a 
chopping-bowl tattoo accompanied her 
thoughts. So much they had, ran her 
thoughts. Even though money losses had 
been heavy, there was enough to see them 
through this tight place, if only Father 
wouldn’t worry so; if only the children 
could be mad@’to see they must all con- 
sider him, consider each other, and laugh 
at money misfortune since they were all 
well, with their own dear roof securely 
over their heads. But how make children 
realize anything, really? 

“How indeed? How indeed? How 
indeed?” echoed the busy chopping bowl. 

‘Don’t you ask me back the same ques- 
tion!” laughed Mother, spooning the 
chopped mixture into a huge yellow mix- 
ing bowl. “I want someone to answer 
questions, not ask ’em!” 

At six o’clock the six Martins sat around 
their pleasant dinner table. 

“David found his old hockey stick in 
his locker, Father.” Jimsy set the ball 
rolling. 

“Well, I told you I did, didn’t 1?’ 
David glared at his small brother. 

“Betty left all the dusting for me, and 
I wouldn’t do it; and she brought some 
of the girls home and took ’em up to our 
room and she’s mad and won’t speak to 
me just because I wrote ‘Lazybones’ in 
the dust on her bureau and—” 

“Same old pudding stick,” 
Father. 

“Its last appearance,” Mother assured 
him cheerfully. “There’s a brand-new one 
in the kitchen.” 

“T'm going over to Tom’s a minute, 
Mother,” said David, dinner over: 

“I’m going down to the library just a 
minute, Mother,” said Betty. 

“No, my children,” was Mother’s serene 
but firm reply. - “Nobody’s going anywhere 
this evening except into the kitchen. 
We'll all do the dishes together except 
Father, who’s to toast his toes and read 
the paper before the living-room fire. 
We'll call him when we’re ready.” She 
shooed him toward his favorite respite 
of the day. 

Dishes clattered, voices gradually 
changed from tones of heated argument 
to tones of human conversation, until 
finally Father realized vaguely that the 
kitchen was surprisingly quiet. What 
could Mother be saying to that mettle- 
some quartette? Talking she certainly 
was. Father could hear her voice going 
steadily on after the others had dropped 
out. Pleasant while it lasted, anyway. 
Why did these eternal discussions have 
to go on, morning till night? Noon, too, 


groaned 
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Father thought whimsically, only merci- 
fully he was spared the noon ones. Of 
course they’d outgrow it—best youngsters 
in the world at heart. How did Mother 
keep her unbroken serenity on such 
stormy seas? Father was on the blissful 
edge of a doze when he opened his eyes 
to see his four children standing quietly 
by his chair. 

“Come, Father, and meet Mother’s new 
pudding stick,” said David so pleasantly 
that Father did no more than stare. 

“Not the old one. It’s a brand-new 
one,” Betty assured him. 

Was this a dream? 


way he dreamed of having his family 
conduct itself, but— 

“Come on, Father! 
waiting !” 
at each hand, brought him to life. 


Come on!» Mother’s 


In the kitchen, Mother was sniffing de- : 


lightedly at the dark contents of a huge 
yellow mixing bowl. “Mr. Martin,’ she 


greeted him gayly, “let me introduce you~ 


to our Christmas Pudding.” 

Father made the bow of a courtier. 
“Glad as I am to meet you, Mr. Pudding,” 
said he without a twinkle, “I feel bound 
to tell you that my real errand is to meet 


Just Before— 


MARJORIBD DILLON 


Jimmy’s always boisterous; 
Lately he’s so mild! 

Johnny’s always losing things— 
Such a careless child! 


Jimmy’s getting oh, so good! 
Minds his little brother; 
Doesn’t fuss or scowl—oh, no! 
Tries to help his mother. 


Johnny hangs his cap up now, 
Careful as can be; 

Washes just. before a meal— 
Sort of queer to me. 


Christmas time is on the way, 
Yes, we’re very near it; 

Do you think what ails those boys 
Is the Christmas spirit? 


your friend and kinsman, Mr. Pudding 
Stick.” 

“Here he is, then!’ shouted Jimsy, who 
adored Father at play. “Mr. Brand New 
Pudding Spoon Stick!’ Grave as Father 
himself, he presented a huge and shining 
kitchen spoon. 

“There could be no more welcome guest 
in my house,” said Father, grasping it by 
the handle. “Though I hope you are not 
merely a fleeting guest? I hope you will 
consider becoming an honored member of 
the family.” 

“You wait and see!” advised Alicia, 
breathless with excitement. “You tell 
him, Mother.” 

“We'll tell him ourselves,” said David 
so unexpectedly that it was Mother’s turn 
to stare. ‘High time we did, too. Mother 
has been telling us about an old English 
custom of making the Christmas pudding. 
I don’t mean the recipe. Mother knows 


Father wondered. — 
This was exactly the peaceful, pleasant 


Jimsy and Alicia, tugging one © 


all about recipes,” he stumbled on, point- — 


ing to the contents of the bowl. “I mean 
the whole family makes it, gives it a stir 
apiece—” ‘ 


a 


“Tet’s each tell a little bit.” Betty came 
to his assistance so deftly that David 
actually gave her a brotherly smile. 

‘Mother says it was a solemn family 
ceremony, making the family Christmas 
pudding in England. Hach member of the 
family took the spoon in turn—” 

“Don’t forget the wish!’’ piped Jimsy 
and Alicia in one voice. 

“And each made a wish as he stirred.” 

“And the wishes came true!” sang 
Alicia. 

“And the magic of Christmas, and doing 
it all together, as a family should, made 
the wishes come true.” Mother could not 
believe her two ears. Could it be Betty, 
thus speaking? 

“Mother’s got everything ready, way she 
gets everything ready. It’s up to us to 
stir it the right way, isn’t it, Mums? 
Guess ‘we children’ have been stirring the 
wrong way about as hard as we could.” 
David gave Betty a grin over the “we 
children,” gave Mother a _ long-omitted 
hug, and handed the giant spoon to 
Father, who was by this time far too 
astonished to do more than gape at 
Mother, who, in turn, was too dumfounded 
to do more than murmur: t 

“Christmas magic! That pudding must 
be bewitched if it can make two of my 
children grow up like mushrooms.” 

“Give it a stir, Father!’ admonished 
Jimsy with a gentle prod. “Give it a stir! 
And wish your wish!” 

“T'll give it a stir with might and main,” 
said Father, coming electrically to life. 
“IT wish Mr. Magic Pudding Spoon Stick 
may never vanish from our family! Here 

_you are, Mother!. Stir! Wish!” 

“T wish every mother had such a darl- 
ing family as mine,’’ said Mother instantly, 
stirring till her cheeks were pink. “Now, 
Dayid!” 

“T wish ‘we children’ had sense enough 
to be as decent to Mother and Father as 
they are to us!’ David looked sheepish, 
but spoke manfully. ‘Betty, here you 
are.” 

“T wish the stirs we are putting in may 
make the pudding as rich as all the good 
things Mother has put in—that our wishes 
may improve by keeping, as good Christ- 
mas puddings improve by keeping.” 

“My dear!’ breathed Mother, aghast 
at the feminine insight of this young per- 
son, almost a lovely stranger. “I’d rather 

hear that than anything you could eyer 
learn at college !” ; 

“College! Poof!’ Betty dismissed so 
trivial a subject with the lightness of 
thistledown. “Now then, Jimsy, how’s 
. your muscle for stirring?” 

“J wish—” said Jimsy hardly above a 
whisper. “Does it have to be true? I 
wish—” he went on hurriedly, not waiting 


for an answer, “I’d be like David when- 


A Christmas Wish 
M. LOUISE C. HASTINGS 


A heart of song 
The whole day long 
Be yours this Christmas Day! 


A soul of song 
A whole life long 
Be yours alway! 


_ Father meant. 
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I’m big.” With the last word he bent his 
head low over the pudding bowl to hide 
his dire confusion. 

“Me!” David was bowled over. 
the way I’ve razzed—” 

“Oh, well!” Jimsy’s voice sounded 
again normally belligerent. “Guess when 
I see the other big boys—” 

“Alicia’s stir!’ Mother, with shining 
eyes, gently took the spoon out of Jimsy’s 
little brown fist. “The pudding’s getting 
so stiff, somebody ‘ll have to help.” 

“T can, myself! I want to see the 
spoon stand up by itself. Oh, you didn’t 
hear Mother tell it,” said Alicia, in an- 
swer toa wondering question from Father. 

“No,” said he, “I didn’t hear Mother 
tell it. I’d give a good deal to have heard 
just what Mother did tell, while I dozed 


“After 


by the fire. Centuries ago that was, 
wasn’t it?” 
“Why, no,” said Alicia. “It wasn’t 


more’n an hour ago. Mother said the last 
one to stir had to make the batter stiff 
enough for the spoon to stand up alone 
in dt.? 

“It seems to me that others of the 
family beside Mr. Pudding Spoon are 


ie 


Christmas 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Holly in the windows, 
Candles, rich and red; 

Little pearls of mistletoe 
Clustered overhead. 


Wreathe the world with gladness! 
Garland it with cheer! 

Make your Christmas bright enough 
To bless the whole new year. 


suddenly standing on their own feet with- 
out assistance,” said Father. 

“Are they?’ said Alicia pleasantly, 
though without in the least knowing what 
“You let me make my 
wish now, Father. Everybody has wished 
but me,’ she went on shyly. “I’m going 
to wish something just for me. Nobody 
else has.” Looking round, she found her 
family smiling fondly at her. “I wish, 
when I grow up, I'll make as good Christ- 
mas puddings as Mother.” 

The shout of hilarity that greeted her 
set her lips a-quiver. 

“Here! That’s the best wish of all!” 
David sprang to her side and helped give 
the final stir that left the spoon standing 
firmly upright. “Look at the spoon! It 
says your wish is coming true!’ 

“When it does come true’’—Betty’s arm 
was round her—‘“you’ll find by making 
the best Christmas puddings in the world, 
you’ve made heaps of other good things 
besides !” 

“T know what you’ve all made for me 
to-night,’ said Father. “You’ye made a 
Merry Christmas that’l] warm my heart 
the whole year through.” 

“Tt’s all in the way you stir,” 
Mother joyously. 4 

“Tt’s all in the way Mother swapped 
Pudding Sticks,” said David. “Hurrah 
for the new one, I say!” 

[All rights reserved] 
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Result 
You never can tell when you do xn act 
Just what the result will be; 
But with every deed you are sowing a 
seed, 
Though the harvest you may not see. 
Hach kindly act is an acorn dropped 
In God’s productive soil ; 
You may not know, but the tree shall 
grow 
With shelter for those who toil. 


—Hlta Wheeler Witcow. 


Sentence Sermon 
We do not know how cheap the seeds 
of happiness are, or we should scatter 
them oftener.—James Russell Lowell. 


The Deer That Slept 
in Flower-Beds 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


Long years ago a baby fawn lost his 
deer mother. They lived in the north 
woods of Michigan bordering the Strait of 
Mackinae. Little Lloyd’s great-grand- 
father was a young man then, and it was 
he who found the hungry little animal 
wandering in the woods. He couldn’t find 
the mother, so he took her fawn to his 
own home. 

Lloyd’s grandma was this great-grand- 
father’s little girl then, and she never for- 
got the darling fawn. That is how we 
happen to know about him. She told me 
the story only the other day. The little 
fawn grew and grew until he became a 
big deer. He was gentle and good always. 
Even when he had grown into a big deer 
the family still loved him, and he must 
have loved them. 

However, the deer had one bad habit. 
He always chose the wrong beds for his 
naps and no one could make him stop. 
The deer could leap over the highest 
fences; so when he chose to sleep in 
Lloyd’s grandma’s grandmother’s flower- 
beds, no one could stop him. And sleeping 
in flower-beds was the deer’s bad habit! 

Lloyd’s grandma’s grandmother had beds 
of beautiful old-fashioned flowers, and she 
didn’t like to have them all spoiled by the 
deer, even though he was a beloved pet. 
Every day he used to leap over the fence 
and land in the middle of a flower-bed. 
There he would stretch himself out and 
go to sleep. 

That long-ago grandmother was sure 
that the deer noticed beauty or he would 
not have loved her flower-beds as he did, 
but that was no comfort to her. 

The pet was offered beds of sweet-smell- 
ing hay for his naps, but he wouldn’t go 
to sleep in the hay, when bright blossoms 
were blooming in the flower-beds. 

At last the deer pet had to be sent so 
far away that he couldn’t come home to 
the flower-beds. In the Strait of Mackinac 
there are beautiful islands. One day the 
pet deer was tied so that he could not 
escape, and was then loaded into a boat. 
Next thing he knew he was sailing far 
over the blue water to Mackinac Island. 
There he doubtless lived happily ever 
after, or at least, as happily as he could, 
far from his favorite flower-beds. 
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A Mission in Virginia 


One week’s preaching worth much pastoral labor 


JOHN C. 


HORTLY after accepting a call to the 

First Unitarian Church of Lynchburg, 
Va., last June, I read an advertisement 
in THE Reeister of the missions conducted 
by the Laymen’s League. A vision... 
That announcement seemed an answer to 
my question: “How shall we make Lynch- 
burg listen to us?” Sy aha 2 

I wrote posthaste two letters—one to 
Kenneth McDougall of the Laymen’s 
League, and the other to Dr. Cornish of 
the American Unitarian Association. The 
League agreed. Dr. Cornish thought it 
was just the thing; Dr. Horace Westwood 
came, and—conquered. The mission was 
held November 27—December 4. 

The last three days of the mission were 
conducted under the worst weather handi- 
cap of the year. When it seemed that no 
one could possibly brave the snow and 
slush and water that made access to the 
trolleys almost impossible, Dr. Westwood 
and I forecast the probable attendance. 
In each instance our guess was from 
thirty to fifty per cent. too low. For one 
of the services the attendance was the 
largest in the history of the parish. With 
fair weather for the closing, we should 
have bettered even that record. 

A week before the mission, the League 
began its newspaper barrage. As the time 
drew nearer, the advertising grew in 
space. And such “ads’! The manager of 
the two newspapers told me they were 
the finest that had appeared during the 
twenty or thirty years he had been in his 
position. Lynchburg read. Those who 
were tolerant of us expressed pleasure. 
Many members of other churches ex- 
pressed a desire to attend. Several of 
the more Fundamentalist groups saw and 
prepared their members to withstand the 
verbal attacks of the League’s press 
agentry. Lynchburg to-day knows there 
is a Unitarian chureh in the city, and 
Lynchburg knows in a _ pretty certain 
manner most of the things we stand for. 
If we had stopped right there, we should 
have accomplished much. The conspiracy 
of silence had been defeated. 

But we did not stop there. Of the at- 
tendants at Dr. Westwood’s services, 
many were bona fide members of other 
churches. They probably will never be- 
come Unitarians, but they can never re- 
turn to their old foundations quite .what 
they were before. One of the college boys 
who came (and he was one of a good- 
sized group that hung upon Dr. West- 
wood’s sermons—even dragged him out 
late one night for a private session) said 
to me: “You said that no man could be 
exposed to Unitarianism even once and 
ever again be the same. You are right. 
I do not know that I shall ever be a full- 
fledged Unitarian, but I know I can never 
again be what I was before.” 

Let me as minister say something of 
what the mission did for me. It is lonely 
business being a liberal parson on the 
frontier. To me, Dr. Westwood came as 


PETRIE 


an older and more experienced minister, 
as a friend and counselor. I am going to 
be a better minister for the week we 
spent together. 

There was but one criticism of the mis- 
sion: it was too short. The enthusiasm 
has reached its peak—and it is all over. 
The more timid ones do not get out the 
first week. The message of those who 
have attended and become enamored has 
not had time in a short week to penetrate 
to those less easily persuaded. A week’s 
mission can be most effective, if my esti- 
mate of what took place here is valid, 
when it is the opening gun for a second 
and longer one—one of at least two weeks. 
I want Dr. Westwood back here in an- 
other year for two weeks, if the League 
can send him. If he comes, he will reach 
more people, many more, than if he had 
come only once and remained for two or 
even three weeks. 

Was it worth the expenditure of money 
for so small a place? I know of nowhere 
that missions can be given so effectively 
as in small struggling parishes. I think 
the mission did more to tell this city 
what we stand for than regular Sunday 
preaching and daily pastoral effort could 
have accomplished in years. 

One other lesson I learned. Next to a 
mission, the greatest help a small mission 
could have would be an advertising fund. 
Lynchburg read the League’s advertise- 
ments. Lynchburg would read, mine if 
I could afford them. One hundred dollars 
a year would suffice to finance the weekly 
advertising of any small church outside 
the largest cities, where rates are high. 
The same sum would pay for the printing 
of a calendar twice a month during the 
church year, a calendar not only for the 
benefit of the parishioners but to be sent 
out to the mailing list of interested people. 

If pastors of small churches and min- 
isters just beginning work in new fields 
were to become as convinced as I am of 
the benefits to be derived from preaching 
missions, Dr. Westwood’s dream of.a lib- 
eral preaching order would spring into 
reality. 


Gift to Cleveland Church 


A recent gift of $1,000 to the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Cleveland, Ohio, from the 
late Mrs. H. H. Little, through her son, 
Bascom Little, has been added to the prin- 
cipal of the general endowment fund as a 
memorial to Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Little. 


SatemM, Mass.—“The Origins of Our 
Faith” are being studied by the First 
Church chapter of the Laymen’s League. 
Clergymen are presenting the following 
topics at the monthly meetings: “Juda- 
ism,” “Religion in the Greco-Roman 
World,” “Jesus,” “Paul,” “Catholicism,” 
“Orthodox Protestantism,” “Unitarian- 
ism,” and—at the final meeting in May— 
“The Outlook for Religion.” 
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The Minister Smiled 


Dr. James E. Crowther, pastor of the 
University Temple (Methodist) in Seattle, 
Wash., who preached the sermon at the 
ordination and installation of Rey. Dorothy 
Dyar of the University Unitarian Church, 
November 8, is hearing from an orthodox 
colleague. Rey. A. P. Klein of the local 
Dunlap Baptist Church preached on “A 
Minister Who Ought to Resign,” and de- 
clared : 

“Wor a Christian minister to go and 
speak kind words and extend congratula- 
tions to a minister who is coming in to 
blast the very foundation of our belief 
is to prove himself a fool and a knave, 
or something else, and he should go and 
resign, and cease to be a minister of a 
Methodist Church or any other Christian 
church.” 

Dr. Crowther discussed the matter 
cheerfully to a representative of The 
Seattle Post Intelligencer: 

“Resign?” he said. “Is that all? I had 
expected martydom! They used to tar 
and feather Unitarians; also Baptists. 
The regulators of other people’s religion 
have become strangely tolerant in these 
effete days. I see no chance of being cast 
into the dungeon by zealous ecclesiastics, 
unless it be because I am opposed to war.” 

The minister smiled. “It may be re- 
membered,” he continued, “that my Lord 
the Christ preached exclusively to Uni- 
tarians, for the doctrine of the Trinity 
(which I unfeignedly believe) was not 
formulated until centuries after His 
earthly career. 7 

“IT have preached to Jews, Mohamme- 
dans, Buddhists, Confucianists, and have 
even voted for William Howard Taft, all 
of whom are Unitarians, without being 
‘churched’,” he stated. “For one thing, 
I want to become acquainted with them 
here, for I shall have to live with many 
of them in heaven, or elsewhere. 

“Wherever we land eventually, it will 
be grand to live with such Unitarians as 
William Hillery Channing, Theodore Par- 
ker, Charles W. Eliot, Thomas Jefferson, 
John Adams, John Quincy Adams, not to 
mention Sumner, Webster, Byrant, Long- 
fellow, Emerson, Lowell, Holmes, Horace 
Mann, and Edward Everett Hale. 

“Oh, yes, and also Joseph Priestley, who 
discovered oxygen, which is said to be a 
very good thing by those preachers who 
use it! 

“Anyhow, I would prefer the company of 
such lofty minds, whose views I do not 
in all things approve, to that of men who 
make orthodoxy synonymous with igno- 
rance.” 


Memorial Gift to Lynn Church 


The Unitarian Church in Lynn, Mass., 
has received a gift of $1,000 from Jesse 
M. Holder, in memory of Grace M. Holder. 
This is the initial contribution to an en- 
dowment fund for the church. 


TorpeKA, Kans.—The chapter of the 
Laymen’s League is offering a series of 
monthly readings from the modern drama, 
“in furtherance of its desire to contribute 
to the intellectual enrichment of Topeka.” 
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Dedicate Chapel in Philadelphia 
to Memory of J oseph Priestley 


T A TIME when the age-old conflict 
between religion and science is again 
active, a quiet little sanctuary in the 
heart of a great city has been dedicated 
to the memory of a great scientist who 
was also a pioneer minister of religion. 
The First Unitarian Church of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., was established by Joseph 
Priestley in 1796. The church contains 
an impressive memorial of its founder, 
and now a new chapel which bears his 
name gives added recognition to the claims 
of the father of modern chemistry and 
one of the most influential ministers cf 
the Unitarian fellowship. 

The chapel is the most interesting fea- 
ture of a completely reconstructed parish 
house. Its chief adornment is the gift of 
Joseph Priestley Button in memory of his 
mother, who was a granddaughter of 
Joseph Priestley. This memorial consists 
of Communion table, reredos, and richly 
carved oak sereen. The chapel is small, 
seating seventy-two people. It is used for 
the devotional services of the church 
school, for young people’s candle-light 
services, Communion service, weddings, 
baptisms, and special week-day services. 

The chapel was dedicated on Wednes- 
day evening, December 7, by the minister, 
Rey. Frederick R. Griffin, assisted by Rev. 
Roger 8S. Forbes, of the Unitarian Society 
of Germantown. 

The reconstruction of the parish house 
and the building of the new chapel fol- 
lowed a careful consideration of the fu- 


ture of the church. The church is in the 
center of the city; the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road and the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
are to build new terminals within five 
minutes’ walk; hotels and theaters are 
rapidly being built in the neighborhood. 
Hence the church property is of great 
value. Should the church sell its present 
site and move to a residential region, or 
remain in its present location? The deci- 
sion was unanimous to remain in the city, 
provide adequate equipment, and seek to 
serve not only the permanent constituency 
of the church but also the constant stream 
of transients. 


In addition to the chapel, the new build- 
ing has a parish room for all general 
meetings, class rooms for the church 
school, church office, minister’s study, re- 
fectory with stage for dramatic and other 
entertainments, and sexton’s apartment. 

Before the dedication of the chapel 
there was a parish supper and meeting in 
the parish room at which brief addresses 
were made by four members of: the 
church: Arthur H. Lea, president of the 
Board of Trustees; Miss Frances A. 
Wister, of the Board of Trustees; Judge 
Richard H. Koch of Pottsville; and Arthur 
Shrigley, treasurer of the church and 
architect of the building, to whom the 
church is greatly indebted not only for 
the free gift of his services but also for 
the skill which has created a beautiful 
and most useful building. 


INTERIOR OF PRIESTLEY CHAPEL, 


PHILADELPHIA 


1001 
Christmas at Y. M. C. U. 


On Saturday, December 17, at 2 pP.M., 


‘the Boston Young Men’s Christian Union 


will entertain five hundred children in the 
Union Hall, and for the fifty-fifth time will 
give the children a happy afternoon and 
much help of a very material character. 
The work is carried out by the Social 
Service Department of the Union. Dona- 
tions large and small for this work will 
be gratefully received, and should be 
marked for the Christmas Festival and 
sent to the Union, 48 Boylston Street. 

A series of pre-Christmas vesper services 
by candle-light will be held in the First 
Church, Unitarian, Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
Sunday afternoons this month at 4.30 
o’clock. At each service, carols will be 
sung by the senior and junior vested 
chorus choirs, directed by Grant Drake, 
organist and musical director. The ad- 
dress to-morrow ,will be given by Rey. 
Thomas H. Billings, minister of the First 
Church, Salem. On December 11, Rey. 
Frank O. Holmes, minister of the church, 
and on December 18, Rey. Vivian T. 
Pomeroy, minister of the First Parish, 
Milton, will speak. On Christmas Day the 


vesper service, according to the custom of 


the church for several years, will be con- 
dueted by the young people of the parish. 


New Organ at Montreal 


The Unitarian Chureh of the Messiah in 
Montreal, Canada, is enjoying music from 
a new four-manual organ, the work of 
Casavant Fréres of St. Hyacinthe. The 
instrument has fifty-six speaking stops. 
There are 4,428 pipes, as compared with 
1,860 stops in the old organ. The console 
is in English cathedral style. Hach 
manual is equipped with adjustable pistons 
acting on their respective departments. Of 
these mechanical accessories there are 
forty-two, which include an “adjuster,” a 
“general release,” and a new device for the 
control of a “suitable bass” in the pedal 
organ section. In this manner all the 
stops and couplers are brought under in- 
stant control of the player without the 
necessity of removing his hands from the 
keyboards. In addition to the thumb 
pistons, there are eight foot pistons above 
the pedal organ, which act on the whole 
instrument. 

There was no formal dedication recital. 
The organ “has just crept into use,” as the 
new minister, Rev. Lawrence Clare, put it. 
George M. Brewer, F. A. G. O., is organist 
and choirmaster. 


Whenever the World So Wills 


After receiving the news that the Bien- 
nial Conference of the American Unitarian 
Association at Washington, D.C., had 
asked for the outlawry of war between 
France and America, The Portland ¢Ore.) 
News said: 

“It is easy to sneer at this as visionary ; 
to say that such outlawing cannot be 
accomplished. A lot of wise folks sneered 
when a few Americans decided to oulaw 
despotic government in North America; 
said it couldn’t be done. ’ 

“But it was; and war will be outlawed 
just as soon as the world decides to do so.” 


‘ 
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“The Same Independent Church, 
But We Now Enjoy Fellowship” 


Dr. Eisenlohr forty-three years at St. John’s Cincinnati 


R. HUGO G. HISHNLOHR has been 

pastor of the First St. John’s Protes- 
tant Church, Unitarian, in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, for forty-three years; and when the 
anniversary. was observed November 6, 
there were seated ‘in. many pews three 
generations of families to whom Dr. 
Hisenlohr had ministered. The congrega- 
tion filled the body of the auditorium; 
flowers were massed at the pulpit; the 
choir of thirty-five voices gave a special 
program. 

Dr. Eisenlohr told “Why I Am a Uni- 
tarian.” He said, in part: 

“IT am a Unitarian, because Unitarians 
haye never sought unity by any uni- 
formity of creed or belief, but have 
granted, and still grant to every one, the 
right to form his own opinions and to 
proclaim them. They have sought unity 
of spirit and of purpose, but never uni- 
formity of belief. They invite into their 
fellowship all who seek to live the life 
which alone determines the value of the 
man. No one has the right to set up his 
conclusions as binding on all the rest, to 
make them the test of fellowship in 
the church. 

“TI am a Unitarian because the Unita- 
rian Church does not seek to impose any 
ecclesiastical authority upon the congre- 
gations composing it, but recognizes the 
fact that authority in matters of religion 
is vested in the conscience of the indi- 
vidual alone. The Unitarian Association 
with which you affiliated a few years ago 


Fred V. 


EV. FRED V. HAWLEY was born in 
Bath, Mich., November 2, 1862. He 
married Miss Mary Washburn, August 8, 
1891, to which union were born two 
daughters, Florence and Pearl. He passed 
away November 15, 1927. He is survived 
by his wife and daughters, and a host of 
others who cherish his memory. 

In a way, this was a time when our 
friend could leave his loved ones and as- 
sociates with the happiest sort of recollec- 
tions. The last had been one of the most 
fruitful of his many years of faithful 
service. Ripe friendships and loyal asso- 
ciations were at their height. The long 
hard pull in the re-establishment of Unity 
Shurch in new surroundings was over. 
The Unitarians and others of Chicago had 
not long ago celebrated the twentieth an- 
niversary of his pastorate. He was hailed 
as senior director of the Western Confer- 
ence, and by common consent styled the 
unofficial bishop of Western Unitarianism. 
If death must come, even if it come early 
in the late afternoon of life, .he is fortu- 
nate who greets it in the full glory of 
well-earned recognition. 

Fred V. Hawley was endowed with the 
spirit of great adventure. Upon leaving 
his first church in Brooklyn, Mich., in 
1891, as I have heard him say more than 
once, he went out like Abraham, not 


is simply a body of free churches, each 
one of which formulates its own policy, 
follows its own ideals, maps out its own 
methods. We are the same independent 
church that we have always been, but we 
now enjoy the fellowship of those who 
are like-minded and we are privileged to 
participate in the larger work which this 
Association makes possible. And we are 
happy in our new relationship. 


“T am a Unitarian because I believe in: 


the essential goodness of man, rather than 
in his total depravity, however poorly that 
goodness may have been developed. I 
believe. in the gradual rise of man, not in 
his fall. That changes my whole outlook 
on life, my attitude toward it. 

“And finally I am a Unitarian because 
I know of no other church which answers 
the demand of this modern day for a 
reasonable religion as this church does. 
Truth is not something that is finished 
and complete, bound up in the covers of a 
book, however sacred that book may be. 
Truth is a progressive revelation, and to 
remain true to the truth I must be able 
to accept every new truth which is idis- 
covered. That is the very thing which 
this church of ours makes possible. It 
is open at the top, always ready to receive 
new light and to follow it whereyer it may 
lead. I need not, in this church, fear that 
I will come into conflict with my religion 
by accepting the latest discoveries of sci- 
ence. I know that science is but attempt- 
ing to think God’s thoughts after Him.” 


Hawley 


knowing whither. But in Brooklyn, ‘and 
later in Jackson, Mich., kindred souls met 
him, ahd till this day the audiences that 
respond to his call aré golden memories 
in the life of liberal religion in both com- 
munities. To the Unitarians of Louisville 
[First Church] who inquired if he would 
come in response to their call, he said, 
“Tf you can put up with a fellow like 
mine, I will come. But if you find that I 
am darkening the way for you or your 
children, and if I find that you hamper 
my freedom, our relations will end.” 
This, he said, was the only contract he 
had when he fared forth to that Southern 
city. As the secretary of the Western 
Conference he was a prophet of new and 
unchartered lands of the spirit, daring to 
go beyond the convictions of most of his 
brethren. Unity Church called him to a 
difficult, almost impossible situation. 
Robert Collyer had gone to New York 
City. Through several brief pastorates 
Unity had declined. The future was ques- 
tionable. But his courage did not fail. 

He was yenturesome in the realm of 
the spirit. He feared no truth, however 
new. He assumed that old ways would 
pass and he hailed the new with gladness. 
He detested heresy-hunting. He believed 
that all ships that sail the seas of life 
would probably come home to port. But 
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if they sank, it was the part of a craft 


of the spirit to go down with the flag 
flying at the mast. Life, death, eternity, 
were to him sources of material for the 
experiments of the spirit of man. 

Mr. Hawley had the capacity for close 
friendships. His soul opened wide to re- 
ceive the confidences of his friends. 
Friends !—yes, but also of every person 
who came his way. To sorrow he listened 
earnestly. To the challenge of persons 
burdened with the weight of great re- 
forms he listened. ‘To the pleas for for- 
lorn causes he listened. And more than 
listened—he felt with those who came: 
to him. I have heard his fellow ministers 
say that in the hour of great indecision 
or great sorrow they could tell Hawley all 
about it. It is a rare soul that inspires 
such confidence, and it is a strong soul 
that can bear up under the weight of 
many close and full and free friendships. 

Fred VY. Hawley had the feel for things 
unifying, inclusive, universal. Wyen the 
attenuated denominationalism of our Uni-- 
tarian movement irked him. He loved 
the things that unite. While respecting 
differences, he cherished agreements and 
always fostered fellowship. To move- 
ments that widened the reaches of the 
spirit he made instant response. He liked 
the old Free Religious Association founded 
by Emerson and others. He sympathized 
with the Secularist Union, promoted 
originally by Ingersoll and his associates, 
in its efforts to delete the line that marked 
off the holy from the secular. He gave 
allegiance to the National Federation of 
Religious Liberals. And when last year 
the World Unity Conference came along 
he naturally and inevitably entered into 
its hopes. Leagues, fellowships, associa- 
tions, conferences, and all movements that 
aimed to improve human relationships 
found him sympathetic. He believed 
mightily in human brotherhood and world- 
wide co-operation. He stood for these 
when to do otherwise—eyen to keep silent 
—would have meant temporary adyan- 


tages. His circle of human kindness in- 
cluded all races, all nations, and all 
religions. 


Mr. Hawley had a splendid passion for 
freedom. He could not bear the thought 
of chains. Their rattle stirred him to 
the depth. Whether forged by state, or 
church, or custom, chains were not for 
him, nor would he have any part in plac- 
ing them on the limbs of others. The 
mind must be free. .The soul must not 
be bound. He made no compromises here. 
Freedom must be served. He thought 
freedom, he preached freedom, and he 
prayed freedom. Curtis W. REESE. 


Col. Frank L. Locke Resigns 


as President of B. Y. M. C. U. 


Colonel Frank L. Locke has resigned the 
presidency of the Boston Young Men’s 
Christian Union, after a tenure of twenty 
years, Mr. Locke in 1907 succeeded Wil- 
liam H. Baldwin, who had served as presi- 
dent for almost forty years. The resigna- 
tion of Edward A. Church as treasurer 
has also been announced. <A further ac- 
count of Mr. Locke’s work with the Union 
will be published in a forthcoming issue 
of Tur REGISTER. 
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To Give Bible Lectures in South 


Dr. Pratt will present non-sectarian reviews of 
findings of modern scholarship under 
auspices of Laymen’s League 


ON-SECTARIAN Bible institutes are 
to be conducted in several towns and 
cities of the South during January, Febru- 
ary, and March by Dr. Frank W. Prait, 
minister of the First Unitarian Church of 
Richmond, Va., under auspices of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League. Dr. Pratt’s lec- 
tures will present in popular form the 
results of modern Biblical scholarship, and 
will be illustrated with stereopticon slides. 
The League is planning these lectures 
because it realizes that the Fundamen- 
talist-Modernist conflict in Protestantism 
and the laws to prohibit the teaching of 
eyolution have their origin in the belief 
in the infallible Scriptures. Although the 
lectures will make no mention of the evo- 
lution matter, nor deal with doctrinal 
interpretations of the Bible, the League 
feels that spreading abroad a reasonable 
conception of the Scriptures is an import- 
ant item in its program on behalf of reli- 


-gious and academic freedom. Dr. Pratt 


will simply present the facts that modern 
scholars—both orthodox and liberal—have 
gathered in their reverent study of the 
Bible, and let his hearers settle the ques- 
tion of infallibility for themselves. 
Speaking before the 1926 convention of 
the League, Dr. Pratt recommended that 
the League institute a nation-wide study 
of the Bible, reminding. the men that the 
conflict in Protestantism to-day centers in 
the infallible Scriptures. He declared: 
“This is the struggle, and the sooner that 


we understand that it is the essential 
struggle which must be fought out and 
won before Christianity can go forward, 
the better we shall learn to do our parts.” 

Since then Dr. Pratt gave a series of 
illustrated Bible lectures in Richmond last 
spring. As many people were turned away 
from the church at that time, Dr. Pratt 
repeated this course at the Colonial 
Theater in Richmond on Sunday evenings 
from November 13 to December 11. 

Under the general topic of “The Bible 
in the Light of Modern Scholarship,” Dr. 
Pratt’s lecture subjects are as follows: 
“The Making of the Old Testament,” “The 
Making of the New Testament,” “The 
Moral and Religious Development in the 
Bible,” “The Ancient Manuscripts and the 
Making of the Hebrew and Greek Texts 
of the Bible,’ and “Is the Bible Infal- 
lible?’ Opportunity for asking questions 
will be given at each of the lectures. 

“The lectures are a wholly non-sectarian 
presentation of the origin and history of 
the Scriptures in harmony with the 
modern scholarship of many denomina- 
tions,” says Dr. Pratt. ‘The desire is to 
help to a better understanding and a 
deeper love of the Bible.” 

Dr. Pratt will go to Southern Communi- 
ties where there is no Unitarian Church, 
where the results of modern Bible scholar- 
ship are not freely made known from the 
pulpit. His itinerary is now being ar- 
ranged and will be announced later. 


Salt Lake City Church 
Reports Growing Pains 


' The congregations at the First Unita- 
rian Church in Salt Lake City, Utah, have 
tripled since the new. church building was 
opened for use about three months ago. 
The Sunday-school also is growing by leaps 
and bounds. Sunday, November 20, there 
were 154 children in the school. About 


forty meetings of various kinds were held 


during Noyember, which indicates almost 
daily use of the church plant. Many new 
people are identifying themselves with 
this church. . 

' All this has created a happy emergency. 
The new people cannot as yet be asked to 
share the added financial burden, and the 
Board of Trustees are asking for increased 
contributions from the parishioners of 
longer standing, to take care of the church 
work until April 1, 1928, when the new 
year begins. 


Growth at Germantown, Pa. 


Steady increase in attendance, enthusi- 
asim, and interest is marking the services 
of the Unitarian Church in Germantown, 
Pa., being held in the Germantown Theater 
pending the completion of the new church 
and parish house. Many strangers have 
been attracted to this church, and fifty 
new names haye been placed on the mail- 


“ing list. : 


Through the generosity of a member, a 
card setting forth “What This Church Is” 
was printed and widely distributed. The 
text is taken from. the statement of pur- 
pose printed in the calendar of the First 
Unitarian Church in Minneapolis, Minn. 
A Germantown correspondent says: “We 
are greatly indebted to that society for 
giving us such a clear statement of our 
fellowship’s ideals.” 

The church is to have the services of a 
parish executive, pursuant to a vote at the 
annual meeting. H. Walter Forster and 
Lewis M. Dorsey were new members 
elected to the Board of Trustees. Rey. 
Roger S. Forbes is minister of the church. 


Dr. Lathrop af King’s Chapel 


Dr. John H. Lathrop of the First Uni- 
tarian Congregational Society of Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., will preach at the King’s Chapel 
week-day services in Boston, Mass., Tues- 
day to Friday inclusive, December 20-25. 
Dr. Lathrop is well known as the minister 
of a large metropolitan church, and is a 
popular speaker at summer conferences. 
This is his third preaching year at the 
King’s Chapel noon services. 


ROSLINDALE, Mass.—New members of 
the congregation and a new yested choir 
are notes of progress from the Unitarian 
chureh here. 
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Help Montpelier! 


An appeal for the church and people 
of the flooded city 


Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, has ad- 
dressed a letter to the churches in the 
Fellowship in the belief that Unitarians 
everywhere would like to assist the church 
and brethren in Montpelier, Vt., where the 
recent floods wrought great havoe. The 
estimated cost of rehabilitation of the 
church; where the first floor was com- 
pletely flooded, the piano and Sunday- 
school equipment ruined, and the heating 
plant seriously damaged, so that the entire 
floor of the building must be refinished, 
will be $2,500, Dr. Cornish writes. 


“But our generosity should not stop 
there,” he continues. “The members 
of the local chureh almost without 
exception have suffered damage to 
their homes or in their business, or 
both. It will take many months to re- 
pair this loss. Can we not, in addition 
to the sum needed to make actual re- 
pairs and replacements, relieve them 
of their burden to the extent of pro- 
viding a sum sufficient to cover the 
running expenses of the church through 
the coming winter? This will require 
$2,500 additional, or a total of $5,000. 

“The Chureh of the Messiah has not 
applied to us for special assistance, 
but we know their need is great, and 
this offers us an opportunity to ex- 
press our sympathy and demonstrate 
our spirit of fellowship in a practical 
manner.” 


The appeals quote the impressions of 
Dr. William S. Nichols, minister of the 
Church of the Messiah at Montpelier, who 
was attending the Northern Conference at 
Montreal at the time of the flood, as he 
returned to his home city: 


“T left a beautiful city with streets 
clean, houses well kept, and a proud, 
prosperous people. I returned to a 
devastated city, with streets deep in 
mud, buildings and houses torn and 
wrecked, and the people toiling, dirty, 
and sad.” 

Dr. Cornish asked that the appeal be 
read from pulpits and given every possible 
publicity. Returns at Unitarian head- 
quarters in Boston indicate that it is meet- 
ing with quick response from a sym- 
pathetic constituency. Checks should be 
made payable to “American Unitarian As- 
sociation Montpelier Relief,” and sent to 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


GREAT 
COMPANIONS 


Compiled by Robert French Leavens 


Readings on the meaning and conduct’ 
of life by great writers of the ages. 


The best collection of inspirational 
readings yet published is the consensus of 
opinion of professors, ministers, and 
others of many walks in life. 


Nearly 700 pages on India Bible paper, 


pocket size, flexible binding. 
booksellers or 


THE BEACON PRESS, Ine. 
25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


$2.50 at 
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Boston Churches May Work Together 


Plans of Dr. Shippen for co-operation laid before meeting of laymen 


EPRESENTATIVES of Boston, Mass., 
chapters of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League assembled at the Second Church, 
December 5, for a union supper and con- 
ference. Dr. Christopher R. Eliot, minis- 
ter-at-large, asked the blessing; Arthur L. 
Williston, president of the Second Church 
chapter, welcomed the guests; J. Russell 
Abbott led community singing. The 
speakers were the ministers of the four 
churches chiefly represented—the First and 
Second Churches, Arlington Street Church, 
and King’s Chapel. 

Dr. John Carroll Perkins of King’s 
Chapel dwelt on the spiritual verities of 
the free faith that survive the changing 
theological fashions, many of which, like 
the smoke advertisements in the sky, are 
blown away by the fresh winds of truth. 
He laid stress on the quality rather than 
on the number of the churches, saying that 
the Kingdom of God is a spiritual thing 
not native to a large room or a small 
room. 

Dr. Eugene R. Shippen of the Second 
Chureh brought the greetings of Dr. 
Hdward A. Horton, minister emeritus, to 
the gathering. He spoke of some per- 
tinent facts of church life in Boston: the 
change from a Protestant to a Roman 
Catholic city, the inevitable disappearance 
of many Unitarian churches since the Civil 
War, and the similar loss of churches to 
the Congregational body. He showed by 
means of a chart the large budgets of four 


of the Boston churches, with over twenty 
per cent. of the current expense account 
going to missionary and benevolent causes, 
and pointed out that a relatively small 
constituency in each case sustained the 
budget. For enlarging the constituencies 
he outlined a program of co-operation for 
the Boston churches. It included (1) a 
systematic membership campaign, (2) the 
joint employment. of student pastors, 
(8) the preparation of a union church 
ealendar, and (4) common advertising 
programs. 

Dr. Samuel A. Eliot of Arlington Street 
Church referred to the individual church 
to-day as the weak place in the Unitarian 
organization, and expressed his lively 
satisfaction in having a hard job—parish 
up-building—challenging a minister’s best. 
With earnestness he appealed for the co- 
operative spirit among the churches, some 
of which are facing serious problems of 
changed conditions and a fluctuating 
population. 

Dr. Charles EB. Parks of the First Church 
persuasively interpreted the expression 
“preaching Jesus” not only as a far remove 
from ordinary evangelism, but also as the 
presentation of a high, difficult, beautiful 
ideal of personal living, the implications 
of which are almost inexhaustible. 

One paramount idea emerged from the 
general discussion: the need of interest, 
consecration, and co-operation on the part 
of laymen. 


Personals 


Announcement has been made by Mr. 
and Mrs. William F. Matthews of the 
marriage on December 1 of their daughter, 
Hthel Virginia, to Homer M. Rockwell, all 
of Brooklyn, N.Y. Mr. Rockwell was 
formerly a vice-president of the Young 
People’s Religious Union. He is a promi- 
nent figure at the Shoals. 


Rey. B. J. Chudacek, president of the 
Diocesan Council of the Czechoslovak 
Church of America, was in Boston, Mass., 
December 12 and 13, as a guest of Dr. 
Eugene R. Shippen, minister of the Second 
Chureb in Boston. 


Rey. George Gilmour of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Denver, Colo., spoke at 
the annual union Thanksgiving service in 
the City Auditorium, on the subject “The 
Religious Spirit.” 

Harold D. Bent, who was recently re- 
elected mayor of Brockton, Mass., is a lay- 
man of Unity Church, Unitarian, in 
Brockton. 

Rey. Alfred R. Hussey of the First 
Parish in Plymouth, Mass., and literary 
editor of THe Recister, is giving a series 
of semimonthly lectures under the auspices 
of the Plymouth Women’s Club, on “Ameri- 
can Poetry for the Last Fifty Years.” 

Mrs. Emma Collyer Hosmer, daughter of 
Robert Collyer, died at Chicago, Ill., No- 
vember 24, 1927, at the age of seventy-six 
years. She was one of the oldest residents 
of Chicago, and a long-time member of 
Unity Church and of the Chicago Woman's 


Club. Dr. Curtis W. Reese officiated at 
the funeral service, which was held in 
Unity Church. Her famous father was 
for many years pastor of this church. 


Rey. Hubert A. Wright of the Unitarian 
Church in Ridgewood, N.J., has accepted 
an appointment under the Extension Divi- 
sion of Rutgers University to give twenty- 
four lectures on “Contemporary Literature 
and Lite” at Hast Orange, N.J. 


Carleton Hall of Newbury, N.H., ’29, has 
been elected captain of the football team 
of Proctor Academy for next year. Ray 
Swett of Andover, N.H., has been elected 
manager of the boys’ basket-ball team, and 
Olive Mitchell of Salisbury, N.H., of the 
girls’ team. 


Over KFSD, San Diego 


The church resumed its regular work 
the first Sunday in September. The entire 
Sunday morning service of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in San Diego, Calif., is 
broadcast over station KFSD, and a pro- 
gram is also given on the air each Thurs- 
day evening from 8 to 9 o'clock. This 
consists of music and a talk on inter- 
national affairs by Lyman Bryson, a lec- 
turer for the University of Southern 
California, after which there is an address 
by the minister, Rey. H. B. Bard. These 
radio programs have been the means of 
interesting many outside people who never 
before heard of the liberal faith. Mr. 
Bard devotes much of his Thursday eve- 
ning talks to explaining what Unitarian- 
ism is. 
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Mission at Swansboro 


Mr. Call gives six addresses—New mem- 
bers added— Mr. Rowe supplying 
for Miss Barnard 


Rey. Lon R. Call, minister of the First 
Unitarian Church in Louisville, Ky., con- 
ducted a preaching mission of liberal reli- 
gion in Swansboro, N.C., during the week 
of November 15-20. He preached also in 
the Unitarian churches of White Oak and 
Shelter Neck. This mission was the result 
of a suggestion made by the Southern 
Work Committee of the General Alliance, 
and was made possible through the co- 
operation of the American Unitarian 
Association. 

A number of new members identified 
themselves with the Unitarian fellowship 
as a result of these meetings. Mr. Call 
preached on the following topics: “What 
It Means to Be a Liberal,” “The Authority 
of Reason,” “What Is Man?’ “The Bible— 
Its Use and Abuse,” “Jesus—God, Man, or 
Myth?” and “The Hope for Immortality.” 

Roy H. Rowe, a teacher in the Swans- 
boro School, is preaching in these churches, 
supplying for Rev. Margaret B. Barnard, 
the minister, who is in the Franklin 
County Hospital at Greenfield, Mass., 
steadily recovering from her illness. Mr. 
Rowe holds services every Sunday morn- 
ing at Swansboro, and once a month at 
both the Shelter Neck and White Oak 
churches. 


East BripGEwatTer, Mass.—aA silk State 
flag was presented to the First Parish 
Chureh on Armistice Sunday by Senator 
Jeorge M. Webber, a member of the 
church. The church also has a_ silk 
national flag, presented last Memorial Day 
by Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Chandler in 
memory of their son, George Austin 
Chandler. 


ALAMEDA, CALIF.—The recent Unitarian 
Church bazaar and evening concerts at- 
tracted the largest attendance in twenty 
years. The sum of $750 was realized from 
the bazaar. 


THE NATIVITY 


By 
EUGENE R. SHIPPEN 


and 


ELIZABETH B. SHIPPEN 


A simple but effective Christmas 
pageant for the church, requiring no 
speaking parts and only one or two 
rehearsals. It has been successfully 
presented in all parts of the country. 
Detailed suggestions for presentation 
are included. Illustrated, $1.60 post- 
paid. 


The Beacon Press, Inc. 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Mr. Sonntag’s Anniversary 


Twenty-five years with A. U. A. recog- 
nized by associates— Gifts 


J. Henry Sonntag, in charge of the 
shipping department of the American 
Unitarian Association and Beacon Press, 
Ine., was tendered a complimentary dinner 
at the Boston City Club, on December 6, 
by the officers of the American Unitarian 
Association and the directors of the Bea- 
con Press, Inc., in recognition of a quarter 
of a century of continuous faithful serv- 

ice. Mr. Sonntag now holds the record 
as the oldest in point of service of any 
officer or employee of the Association at 
25 Beacon Street. 


J. HENRY SONNTAG 


Henry H. Fuller, treasurer of the Asso- 
ciation and chairman of the Beacon Press 
directors, presided at the dinner and pre- 
sented Mr. Sonntag with a gold watch and 
chain inscribed, “Presented to J. Henry 
Sonntag by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation in recognition of twenty-five years 
of devoted and efficient service.’ Before 
leaving the headquarters building in the 
afternoon, W. Forbes Robertson, publica- 
tion director, presented him with a com- 
pletely equipped leather toilet case, from 
his associates in the Beacon Press De- 
partment, with the inscription stamped in 
gold: “Presented to J. Henry Sonntag by 
his fellow workers of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, with esteem and affec- 
tion,” followed by the anniversary date. _ 

Congratulatory letters from Dr. Louis 
C. Cornish and F. Stanley Howe, a former 
publication director, were read at the 
dinner. Dr. Cornish referred to the abil- 
ity, faithfulness, and zeal beyond praise 
with which Mr. Sonntag has enriched and 
dignified the work of the Association by 
the spirit he has brought to it. 

Guests at the dinner included Mr. 
Fuller, Livingston Stebbins (who as publi- 
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cation director in 1902 brought Mr. 
Sonntag to the Association), Charles F. 
D. Belden, Albert Harrison Hall, W. 
Forbes Robertson, Parker E. Marean, 
George G. Davis, Dr. George F. Patterson, 
Dr. Robert C. Dexter, George H. Blake- 
man, and Ernest C. Kelloway. 

The speakers were Mr. Fuller, Mr. 
Stebbins, Mr. Robertson, Dr. Patterson, 
and Mr. Sonntag. 

Mr. Sonntag came to the Association 
from L. C. Page, Boston publisher, in 
August, 1902. Since that time he has 
developed an efficient filing and catalogu- 
ing system, and ingenious devices for 
handling his work, which has included 
that of stock man as well as shipper. 
With the assistance of one man and a boy 
he makes about 15,000 shipments a year. 
His unfailing courtesy and cheerfulness, 
however busy he may be, has won for 
him the esteem of the entire staff at 
headquarters. Aside from his duties at 
25 Beacon Street, Mr. Sonntag’s special 
interest is the rearing of two sons who, 
with Mrs. Sonntag, make up his immedi- 
ate family. : 


“Outlaw-War” Oratory Contest 


Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach is a member 
of the country-wide committee in charge of 
the National Oratorical Contest on Outlaw- 
War Treaties for American young people. 
Persons under nineteen years are eligible 
to compete for the local bronze medal con- 
tests, the State prizes of gold medals, and 
the three cash prizes of $500, $300, and 
$200 to be awarded in the national con- 
test. The prizes are offered by Clement 
M. Biddle of New York City. 

The underlying purpose of the contest 
is to arouse and direct the thought of 
American youth toward the growing senti- 
ment for world peace through the out- 
lawry of war, particularly with respect to 
the proposal of Minister Briand to the 
United States that these nations renounce 
war “as an instrument of national policy.” 

The terms of the contests in public 
speaking and the contests among writers 
of original speeches may be obtained by 
writing to the Secretary of the Committee 
in Charge, National Oratorical Contest on 
Outlaw-War Treaties, 532 Seventeenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


More Unitarians at Dartmouth 


The class of 1931 at Dartmouth College 
is smaller than that of 1930, yet the num- 
ber of Unitarians enrolled in it—thirty— 
is greater than in the sophomore class, 
where the number is twenty. Congrega- 
tionalists, Episcopalians, and members of 
the Jewish faith also have larger repre- 
sentation among the new students, but the 
Unitarians have the largest increase. 
Methodist representation has dropped from 
70 to 39. The Dartmouth Alumni Magazine 
believes these increases are ‘“‘at least worth 
mentioning,” and adds: “The very de- 
cided decrease in the number of students 
with Methodist affiliations will seem to 
mean something if it persists another 
year.” 
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$5,000 for Pensions, 
Mary A. Safford’s Will 


In her last will and testament, which 
has been admitted to probate in Orlando, 
Fla., the late Rev. Mary A. Safford made 
a bequest of $1,000 to the Iowa Unitarian 
Association. This will be established in 
the endowment fund of the Association as 
the Mary A. Safford Fund. She also 
bequeathed $1,000 each to the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Humboldt, Iowa, the 
First Unitarian Church in Sioux City, 
Iowa, the First Unitarian Church in Des 
Moines, Iowa, the Iowa Suffrage Memorial 
Association, and $5,000 to the Unitarian 
Service Pension Society. 

Her home and a part of the land about 
it is given to Mary E. Halsted and 
Katherine Holland Brown during their 
lives, and the remainder of the land in the 
home lot is bequeathed to the use of Dr. 
Adele Fuchs during her life. After the 
death of all these three beneficiaries, the 
said house and real estate are to become 
the property of the Orlando Art Asso- 
ciation. 


Christmas Carols 


Ten of the most popular hymns 
[printed in clear, legible type. 


Price, 5 cents each 
$2.00 per 50 $3.00 per 100 


THE BEACON PRESS BOOKSHOP 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 
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Great 
Companions 


Compiled by Robert French Leavens 


Readings, in prose and verse, on the mean- 
ing and conduct of life, from about-4500 B.C. 
through the present time. 


The following unsolicited letters represent 
the essence of opinion of many college presi- 
dents, professors, preachers, teachers, and in- 
dividuals in the ordinary walks of life. 


“Your book, ‘Great Companions,’ has just 
come in today. I have sat down and read a lot 
of it with greatest interest and with great in- 
debtedness to you for having made the material 
available to me: I look forward to using this as 
a handbook of inspirational reading. Itis a fine 
service which you have rendered and I thank 
you for the service and for having remembered 
me with the book itself.” 

Ernest Martin Hopkins, 
President of Dartmouth College 


- “T know of nothing equal to ‘Great Com- 
panions’ as an anthology of elevating passages.” 
Dr. William Wallace Fenn, 

Harvard University 
“A beautiful little gift book” 
—Boston Herald 


Letters quoted by permission 


eT TTT To 


Bible India paper, flexible binding, pocket size 


$2.50 at all booksellers or from 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 
EAe nines mis MSH sini el ie 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Let no man put a 
stumbling-block 
in 
his brother’s 
way 


A Chapter’s Fourteen Points 


In the birthplace of the Laymen's 
League, Springfield, Mass., the League 
ehapter has ‘fourteen points” of service. 
There would be little point in recording 
them if they were all futuristic; but the 
following aims, as set forth in Unity News 
were for most part achieved last year: 


1. Hold three or four big evening sup- 
pers, with a well-known speaker to ad- 
dress the gathering. 


2. Hold monthly 
smokers. 


3. Publish Unity News. 

4. Finance the Boy Scout troop. 

5. Arrange and finance the Christmas 
party. 

6. Arrange and finance an Waster party. 

7. Take charge of the ushering at the 
Sunday services. 

8. Take charge of the collection of 
morning offering. 

9. Keep a record of attendance. 


10. Take charge of the “Every-Member 
Drive” for church funds. 


11. Arrange for Loyalty Sunday. 


12. Finance the church 
through WBZ. 


18. Increase church attendance. 


14. Aid our church and all its organiza- 
tions in every way possible. 


ecard parties and 


broadcasting 


Founders’ Day, Keokuk 


Founders’ Day was observed in the First 
Unitarian Church of Keokuk, Iowa, with 
a special afternoon service conducted 
under the auspices of the Eleanor Gordon 
Guild, Y. P. R. U. branch, November 20. 
Miss Mary L. Garretson presided. The 
minister, Rev. Henry E. Polley, offered 
prayer. Greetings were conveyed from the 
Young People’s Christian Union of the 
Universalist Church in Mount Pleasant, 
Towa. 

Rev. Eleanor Gordon of Hamilton, IIl., 
formerly minister of Iowa churches and 
secretary of the Iowa Unitarian Associa- 
tion, now a teacher in the Keokuk church 
school, after whom the young people’s 
society was named, led the memorial sery- 
ice. Henry H. Griffiths of Des Moines, 
Iowa, treasurer of the Iowa Unitarian 
Association, gave an illustrated lecture on 
“Founders of our Faith.” Rey. Laura 
B. Galer, minister of the Universalist 
Church in Mount Pleasant, gave a short 
talk, and Miss Gordon pronounced the bene- 
diction. A social hour and tea followed. 


The Ghcaatees Register 
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OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE. 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


The 
Cnitarian Laymen’s League 


extends to the other denominational 
organizations with which it is so 
happily associated, to its chapter 
presidents, and to the many friends 
of its own and other faiths, with 
whom it has had the privilege of 
co-operating. 
Best Wishes for 


A Merry Christmas and 
A New Year made happy 
by renewed usefulness 
Percy W. GarpNer, President 
KrnnetH McDovucGatt, Vice-President 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to 
Chicago, and will begin its Winter Quarter 
January 3, 1928, at 57th Street and Wood- 
lawn Avenue, one block from the University 
of Chicago. In its new location, the School 
has availed itself of the privileges of the 
University, its libraries, laboratories, mu- 
seums, and opportunities for field work. 
It has expanded its curriculum and adapted 
its teaching to the varied needs of indi- 
viduals and the growing demands of the 
liberal churches. It offers a course for 
parish assistants and directors of religious 
education, in which much of the instruction 
is given by University professors and pro- 
fessors in the affiliated seminaries, in edu- 
eation, psychology, sociology, music, art, 
dramatics, religious literature, and religious 
education, etc. Rooms for women students 
are available in Channing House at a mini- 
mum price. For information address the 
president, F. C. SournwortuH, D.D., 5659 
Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes 
ter will begin January 10. 

For Register of the School, or further in 
formation, address the President. 


HARL MORSH WILBUR, D.D. 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 


A non-sectarian community house, maintained 
very largely by Unitarians in and around Bos- 
ton. Contributions for winter activities are 
now requested. 


B. Farnuam Smite 


I Epwarp J. Samson, Treas 
Acting President 


19 Congress Street, Boston 


HAE cur YOUNG MENS 


HE cHRisTiAN 


UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


Frank L. Locgs, President. 
Epwarp A. Cuurca, Treasurer. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. - 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presivent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Currx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. . 
Bradlee, Paul C. Cabot, George G. Davis, Lincoln 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard 
S. Eustis, M.D., Miss Louise Fessenden, Harry O. 
Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, 
Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Genera Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books, 
Promotes sympathy and _ tf 

liberal Christians. rs ee 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCHERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev. WALTER S. SwisHER, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 
School Organization. Opened October 3rd. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, : 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, S.T.B., A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


A Progressive Preparatory School in t: 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 
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Atmosphere of Reverence 


The religion of youth—or the lack of 
religion—is a popular theme with minis- 
ter, lecturer, and paragrapher. Herewith 
is reprinted a letter from a girl to her 
mother, which found its way to the news- 
ee columnist, Ruth Cameron, and was 

sed by her in writing on “What Girls 
Think About.” Shoalers will recognize the 
locale. The letter follows, in part. (The 
clipping came to Tue Reeister unmarked, 
so that credit to the newspaper cannot be 
given.) 

“T have just finished my breakfast be- 
fore the rest, so I decided to write and tell 
you about the candlelight service. 

“We had been dancing until about 10.30. 
Then someone spoke one word: ‘Candle- 
light.’ Immediately the room quieted, and 
everyone filed out to get a candle. Slowly 
we filed up the steep little path to the 
chapel. The bell was softly ringing, and 
such an atmosphere of sadness and rever- 
ence came over the place that I almost 
cried. 

“All the chapel was filled, and the lights 
were placed on the brackets there for 
them. We had to stand outside, and we 
could just hear the minister reading the 
service. Then came a hymn. I stopped 
singing once just to listen. How perfectly 
wonderful it sounded! The voices of all 
those young people together for one pur- 
pose, the sound of the waves, and the 
tolling of the bell! 


The Christian Register 


“Slowly we filed back in absolute silence, 
and separated at the end of a perfect day. 
I never visited nor took part in such an 
impressive occurrence.” 


Hineuam, Mass.—Protestant churches 
joined in a union Thanksgiving service 
November 23 at the First Parish Unitarian 
Church. Rev. J. Harry Hooper, minister 
of the church, was in charge, and the ser- 
mon was preached by Rey. Abbot Peterson 
of the First Parish, Unitarian, in Brook- 
line, Mass. 


Faith in yourself and faith in humanity 
is faith in God—Preston Bradley. 


GREAT 
~ COMPANIONS 


Compiled by Robert French Leavens 


Readings on the meaning and conduct 
of life by great writers of the ages. 


The best collection of inspirational 
readings yet published is the consensus of 
opinion of professors, ministers, and 
others of many walks in life. 


Nearly 700 pages on India Bible paper, 
pocket size, flexible binding. $2.50 at 
booksellers or 


THH BEACON PRESS, Ine. 
Boston, Mass. 


25 Beacon Street 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 


MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 

Dis- 
Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. 
count for 6 or more insertions. 


week. Rate card furnished on request. 


MAGAZINES—Special Christmas Rates. Mrs. 
Mary A. Sanenur, 46 Cleveland Avenue, Brain- 
tree, Mass. ‘Tel. Braintree 0319-J. 


WASHINGTON D.C.—Mrs. Kern’s delightful 
home for travelers. Address: 1912 “G’’ Street, 
Northwest. 


BOSTON EMPLOYMENT AGENCY, Mrs. H. G. 
Preston, Mgr. Superior household help sup- 


plied. 56 Melrose Street, Boston, Mass., Rooms 
1, 2 and 3. Tel. CaprtaL 5985. Hours 10-3, 
Saturdays 10-1. Licensed. JHst. 1890. 


CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION 


SHAKESPEARE, a good Christmas gift. The 
Game, “A Study of Shakespeare.” Endorsed by 
best authorities. Price, 60 cents. Postage, 
4 cents. THn SHAKHSPHARH CLUB, Camden, 
Maine. 


BOOKS 
14,000 MILES—A Carriage and Two Women.” 
By Frances 8. Howe. Private sale only. Trice, 
$1.50; postpaid. Address Miss Hown, 60 Mt. 
Pleasant Avenue, Leominster, Mass. 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address. 


OU know its worth as a 
messenger bringing full- 
est measure of authentic, 
interesting aud instructive 
news of our Church and of 
the world in general inter- 
preted in terms of religion. 


Put out the coupon now 

with the names and ad- 
dresses of friends to whom 
you wish to express this 
thoughtfulness. Then mail 
it with your check for the 
correct amount to 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon Street 
Boston 


“Found in the Homes 
of Thinking People” 


Meee hem with Your Christmas Thought 


52 Times a Year! 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
“Ghis Christmas! 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon Street 
Boston 


Please send THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER for one full year 


from January |, 1928 to the friends named below. 


I paclose my check for $ 


(Name) 


(Name) 


My name and address is: 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| . 

| (Name) 
| 

| 

| 

| 


Address 


Address 


Address 


Give 


at three dollars each. 


City and State 


City and State 


City and State 
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Patient: “Doctor, what are my chances?” 
Doctor: “Oh, pretty good; but don’t start 
reading any long continued stories.’—New 
York State Lion. 


Preacher’s wife: “What’s going on this 
week, dear?” Preacher: “We're going out 
to coerce aS many as .we can into con- 
tributing to the Free-Will Offering.“—Iife. 


“Our latest gift to England is the “hot 
dog,” and’ now Paris i8 going to have 
a thirty-page daily paper, American style, 
all complete with streamer héads and 
comic strips. “Give till it hurts” is our 
national motto—The New Yorker. 


In discussing the pros and cons of 
journalism as a profession, the editor of 
The Reformed Church Messenger quotes 
the following golden sentence of a col- 
league: “Journalism will kill you, but it 
will keep you alive while you are at it.” 
Who first said it? 


Little Alice was taken on a visit to a 
peacock farm. Her mother was busily en- 
gaged in conversation when her small 
daughter ran up breathlessly. ‘“O Mother, 
come quick! ‘There’s an old chicken out 
in the yard that is in full bloom.”—Chil- 
dren, A Magazine for Parents. 


Standing by the entrance of a large 
estate in the suburbs of Dublin are two 
huge dogs carved out of granite. An 
Englishman going by in a motor thought 
he would have some fun with the Irish 
driver. “How often do they feed those 
two big dogs?” “Whenever they bark, sir,” 
was the straightforward reply. 


“That, sir, is a falsehood !” severely said 
the schoolma’am. “Do you know what 
will happen to you if you tell lies?” 
“Yes’m,” nonchalantly replied Skinny 
Simpson. “I'll go to Hell and burn.” 
“Worse than that! You will be expelled 
from school!”—Kansas City Star. 


The movie director was stumped. The 
room had enough pennants and there were 
signs of assorted sizes, with a few pictures 
of actresses. He saw the football picture 
and campus posters that he had ordered 
the props to put up. Yes, there was the 
clock that had stopped, and the room had 
been decorated by throwing the things 
into their places. But still... “Jim, 
you went to college,” he said, turning to an 
assistant. “Just what is the matter with 
it?’ “Well, sometimes we studied—” 


“Hey, Bill—bring a book.”—WNotre Dame 
Juggler. 


John McClure, lamented master of Mill 
Hill School in Leeds, England, was im- 
pressively himself, witty, high-minded. 
He once said, “I am one of the noble army 
of martyrs—I am a- schoolmaster”; and 
years later, at an old Millhillians’ dinner, 
he said “he would refrain from speaking 
of the sorrows of.a head master as a 
celebrated lady [Marie Corelli] had dealt 
with a similar subject’ [“The Sorrows 
of Satan”]. Two more: If it were not 
for “the fact that there were girls in the 
world, he would describe boys as the most 
curious things in existence.” “There is 
only one thing to be said,’ he remarked, 
in admonishing some boys for being cruel 
to a donkey. “In future, let brotherly 
love continue.” 
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THE UNITARIAN SERVICE. - 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides Pensions for Unitarian Ministers 
Sixty-Five Years of Age or Over and 
Who Have Served Our Churches 


for At Least Twenty Years 
HAS YOUR CHURCH CONTRIBUTED ? 


President, James P. Parmenter. 
Vice-Presidents, Samuel A. Eliot, D.D. 
enry M. Williams. 
Secretary, Robert S. Loring, Box 694, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
Treasurer, Harold G. Arnold, 55 Emmons Rd., 
West Roxbury, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


ce following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
= phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


Me LS 


a PARKER HOUSE 
= SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Opens May 12, 1927 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLST ON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Ghurch and Back 
= Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
= B.B. 2680. 


TSTMS SIS SLUM LLL en 


PURE MAPLE SYRUP 


Prices F.0.B. Westford, Vt. 
Single gallon $2.50 


Six gallons 14. 50 
Over six, per gallon 2.30 
Soft sugar, 10 lbs. 3.30 
Soft sugar, 5 Ibs. 1.80 


Syrup on hand at all times. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
O. H. JACKSON, WmSTIORD, VT. 


SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Business Administration— 

Normal — Secre- 
. Shorter Courses: Hye Business— 

Gombined—Shorthand—Civil Servi Practice 

features emphasized. Individual attention and 

progress. Specify catalog wanted. 

18 Boylston St., Boston Hancock 6300 


Two-year Courses: 
Accounting — Salesmanship — 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rey. 
Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., minister. Church school 
at 9.30 a.M., at 27 Marlborough Street. Morn- 
ing service at 11. Dr. Bliot will preach on 
“The Pilgrim Spirit.” Vesper service at 4. 
Dr. John H. Lathrop of Brooklyn, N.Y., will 
speak. All seats are free. 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. 
emeritus, Rev. Roderick Stebbins. 
Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 
Sermon by the minister. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church serv- 
ice at 11 a.m. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rev. Ed- 
ward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. Rev. 
Eugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., minister. 9.30 
4.M., Church school. 11 4.M., Morning service, 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). <A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. 
Church services at 11 a.M. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitor’s Register. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. and 
11 a.m., All Souls School of Religious Hduca- 
tion, children’s classes. 11 a.m., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. CHURCH OF THE 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 
minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 
DALES, D.D., minister. Morning service, 

A.M. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rey. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Morning sery- 
ice, 11 a.m. Suuday-school, 3 p.m. Hour of 
Organ, music at 4.30 P.mM., by William E. Zeuch, 
organist. Communion service immediately after 
morning service on the first Sunday of each 
month. Vesper service, Thursday at 4.30 P.m. 
Free seats at all services. The church is open 
daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister emeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in-Charge, Rey. John 
Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices ; 
Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and 
choirmaster. Sunday at 11 AM. Morning 
Prayer, with sermon by Dr. Perkins. Week- 
day services: 12.15 p.m., Monday, Organ 
Recital. Tuesday to Friday inclusive, Rev. 
John H. Lathrop, D.D., Chureh of the Saviour, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Minister, 
11 am. 


Minister 


